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THE PURITANS AND SEX 


EDMUND S. MORGAN 


ENRY ADAMS once observed that Americans have 

“ostentatiously ignored” sex. He could think of only 
two American writers who touched upon the subject with 
any degree of boldness—Walt Whitman and Bret Harte. 
Since the time when Adams made this penetrating observa- 
tion, American writers have been making up for lost time in 
a way that would make Bret Harte, if not Whitman, blush. 
And yet there is still more truth than falsehood in Adams’s 
statement. Americans, by comparison with Europeans or 
Asiatics, are squeamish when confronted with the facts of 
life. My purpose is not to account for this squeamishness, but 
simply to point out that the Puritans, those bogeymen of 
the modern intellectual, are not responsible for it. 

At the outset, consider the Puritans’ attitude toward mar- 
riage and the role of sex in marriage. The popular assumption 
might be that the Puritans frowned on marriage and tried 
to hush up the physical aspect of it as much as possible, but 
listen to what they themselves had to say. Samuel Willard, 
minister of the Old South Church in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century and author of the most complete text- 
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book of Puritan divinity, more than once expressed his horror 
at “that Popish conceit of the Excellency of Virginity.” ? 
Another minister, John Cotton, wrote that 


Women are Creatures without which there is no comfortable 
Living for man: it is true of them what is wont to be said of 
Governments, That bad ones are better than none: They are a 
sort of Blasphemers then who dispise and decry them, and call 
them a necessary Evil, for they are a necessary Good.? 


These sentiments did not arise from an interpretation of 
matriage as a spiritual partnership, in which sexual inter- 
course was a minor or incidental matter. Cotton gave his 
opinion of “Platonic love” when he recalled the case of 


one who immediately upon marriage, without ever approaching 
the Nuptial Bed, indented with the Bride, that by mutual con- 
sent they might both live such a life, and according did sequestr- 
ing themselves according to the custom of those times, from the 
rest of mankind, and afterwards from one another too, in their 
retired Cells, giving themselves up to a Contemplative life; and 
this is recorded as an instance of no little or ordinary Vertue; 
but I must be pardoned in it, if I can account it no other than 
an effort of blind zeal, for they are the dictates of a blind mind 
they follow therein, and not of that Holy Spirit, which saith 
It is not good that man should be alone.* 


Here is as healthy an attitude as one could hope to find 
anywhere. Cotton certainly cannot be accused of ignoring 
human nature. Nor was he an isolated example among the 
Puritans. Another minister stated plainly that “the Use of 
the Marriage Bed” is “founded in mans Nature,” and that 
consequently any withdrawal from sexual intercourse upon 
the part of husband or wife “Denies all reliefe in Wedlock 


1 Samuel Willard, A Compleat Body of Divinity (Boston, 1726), 125 and 
608-613. 

2 John Cotton, A Meet Help (Boston, 1699), 14-15. 
3 A Meet Help, 16. 
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vnto Human necessity: and sends it for supply vnto Beastial- 
ity when God gives not the gift of Continency.’* In other 
words, sexual intercourse was a human necessity and mar- 
riage the only proper supply for it. These were the views of 
the New England clergy, the acknowledged leaders of the 
community, the most Puritanical of the Puritans. As proof 
that their congregations concurred with them, one may cite 
the case in which the members of the First Church of Boston 
expelled James Mattock because, among other offenses, “he 
denyed Coniugall fellowship vnto his wife for the space of 
2 years together vpon pretense of taking Revenge upon him- 
self for his abusing of her before marryage.”*® So strongly 
did the Puritans insist upon the sexual character of marriage 
that one New Englander considered himself slandered when 
it was reported, “that he Brock his deceased wife’s hart with 
Greife, that he wold be absent from her 3 weeks together 
when he was at home, and wold never come nere her, and 
such Like.” ® 

There was just one limitation which the Puritans placed 
upon sexual relations in marriage: sex must not interfere 
with religion. Man’s chief end was to glorify God, and all 
earthly delights must promote that end, not hinder it. Love 
for a wife was carried too far when it led a man to neglect 
his God: 


... sometimes a man hath a good affection to Religion, but the 
love of his wife carries him away, a man may bee so transported to 
his wife, that hee dare not bee forward in Religion, lest hee dis- 
please his wife, and so the wife, lest shee displease her husband, 
and this is an inordinate love, when it exceeds measure.” 


4 Edward Taylor, Commonplace Book (manuscript in the library of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society). 

5 Records of the First Church in Boston (manuscript copy in the library 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society), 12. 

6 Middlesex County Court Files, folder 42. 

7 John Cotton, A Practical Commentary... upon the First Epistle Gen- 
erall of John (London, 1656), 126. 
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Sexual pleasures, in this respect, were treated like other 
kinds of pleasure. On a day of fast, when all comforts were 
supposed to be foregone in behalf of religious contemplation, 
not only were tasty food and drink to be abandoned but 
sexual intercourse, too. On other occasions, when food, drink, 
and recreation were allowable, sexual intercourse was allow- 
able too, though of course only between persons who were 
married to each other. The Puritans were not ascetics; they 
never wished to prevent the enjoyment of earthly delights. 
They merely demanded that the pleasures of the flesh be 
subordinated to the greater glory of God: husband and wife 
must not become “so transported with affection, that they 
look at no higher end than marriage it self.” “Let such as 
have wives,” said the ministers, “look at them not for their 
own ends, but to be fitted for Gods service, and bring them 
nearer to God.” ® 

Toward sexual intercourse outside marriage the Puritans 
were as frankly hostile as they were favorable to it in mar- 
riage. They passed laws to punish adultery with death, and 
fornication with whipping. Yet they had no misconceptions 
as to the capacity of human beings to obey such laws. Al- 
though the laws were commands of God, it was only natural— 
since the fall of Adam—for human beings to break them. 
Breaches must be punished lest the community suffer the 
wrath of God, but no offense, sexual or otherwise, could be 
occasion for surprise or for hushed tones of voice. How 
calmly the inhabitants of seventeenth-century New England 
could contemplate rape or attempted rape is evident in the 
following testimony offered before the Middlesex County 
Court of Massachusetts: 


The examination of Edward Wire taken the 7th of october and 
alsoe Zachery Johnson. who sayeth that Edward Wires mayd be- 
ing sent into the towne about busenes meeting with a man that 
dogd hir from about Joseph Kettles house to goody marches. 


8 A Practical Commentary, 126. 
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She came into William Johnsones and desired Zachery Johnson 
to goe home with her for that the man dogd hir. accordingly he 
went with her and being then as far as Samuell Phips his house 
the man over tooke them. which man caled himselfe by the name 
of peter grant would have led the mayd but she oposed itt three 
times: and coming to Edward Wires house the said grant would 
have kist hir but she refused itt: wire being at prayer grant dragd 
the mayd between the said wiers and Nathanill frothinghams 
house. hee then flung the mayd downe in the streete and got 
atop hir; Johnson seeing it hee caled vppon the fellow to be 
sivill and not abuse the mayd then Edward wire came forth and 
ran to the said grant and took hold of him asking him what he 
did to his mayd, the said grant asked whether she was his wife 
for he did nothing to his wife: the said grant swearing he would 
be the death of the said wire. when he came of the mayd; he swore 
he would bring ten men to pul down his house and soe ran away 
and they followed him as far as good[y] phipses house where they 
mett with John Terry and George Chin with clubs in there 
hands and soe they went away together. Zachy Johnson going to 
Constable Heamans, and wire going home. there came John 
Terry to his house to ask for beer and grant was in the streete 
but afterward departed into the towne, both Johnson and Wire 
both aferme that when grant was vppon the mayd she cryed out 
severall times. 

Deborah hadlocke being examined sayth that she mett with the 
man that cals himselfe peeter grant about good prichards that he 
dogd hir and followed hir to hir masters and there threw hir 
downe and lay vppon hir but had not the use of hir body but 
swore several othes that he would ly with hir and gett hir with 
child before she got home. 


Grant being present denys all saying he was drunk and did not 
know what he did.® 














The Puritans became inured to sexual offenses, because 
there were so many. The impression which one gets from 
reading the records of seventeenth-century New England 


9 Middlesex Files, folder 48. 


odin! 
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courts is that illicit sexual intercourse was fairly common. 
The testimony given in cases of fornication and adultery— 
by far the most numerous class of criminal cases in the rec- 
ords—suggests that many of the early New Englanders pos- 
sessed a high degree of virility and very few inhibitions. Be- 
sides the case of Peter Grant, take the testimony of Elizabeth 
Knight about the manner of Richard Nevars’s advances 
toward her: 


The last publique day of Thanksgiving (in the year 1674) in 
the evening as I was milking Richard Nevars came to me, and 
offered me abuse in putting his hand, under my coates, but I 
turning aside with much adoe, saved my self, and when I was 
settled to milking he agen took me by the shoulder and pulled me 
backward almost, but I clapped one hand on the Ground and 
held fast the Cows teatt with the other hand, and cryed out, and 
then came to mee Jonathan Abbot one of my Masters Servants, 
whome the said Never asked wherefore he came, the said Abbot 
said to look after you, what you doe unto the Maid, but the said 
Never bid Abbot goe about his businesse but I bade the lad to 
stay.!° 


One reason for the abundance of sexual offenses was the 
number of men in the colonies who were unable to gratify 
their sexual desires in marriage." Many of the first settlers had 
wives in England. They had come to the new world to make 
a fortune, expecting either to bring their families after them 
or to return to England with some of the riches of America. 
Although these men left their wives behind, they brought 
their sexual appetites with them; and in spite of laws which 
required them to return to their families, they continued 
to stay, and more continued to arrive, as indictments against 
them throughout the seventeenth century clearly indicate. 


10 Middlesex Files, folder 71. 

11 Another reason was suggested by Charles Francis Adams in his scholarly 
article, “Some Phases of Sexual Morality and Church Discipline in Colonial 
New England,” Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, xxvi, 
477-516. 
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Servants formed another group of men, and of women too, 
who could not ordinarily find supply for human necessity 
within the bounds of marriage. Most servants lived in the 
homes of their masters and could not marry without their 
consent, a consent which was not likely to be given unless 
the prospective husband or wife also belonged to the master’s 
household. This situation will be better understood if it is 
recalled that most servants at this time were engaged by con- 
tract for a stated period. They were, in the language of the 
time, “covenant servants,” who had agreed to stay with their 
masters for a number of years in return for a specified rec- 
ompense, such as transportation to New England or education 
in some trade (the latter, of course, were known more specifi- 
cally as apprentices). Even hired servants who worked for 
wages were usually single, for as soon as a man had enough 
money to buy or build a house of his own and to get married, 
he would set up in farming or trade for himself. It must be 
emphasized, however, that anyone who was not in business 
for himself was necessarily a servant. The economic organiza- 
tion of seventeenth-century New England had no place for 
the independent proletarian workman with a family of his 
own. All production was carried on in the household by the 
master of the family and his servants, so that most men were 
either servants or masters of servants; and the former, of 
course, were more numerous than the latter. Probably most 
of the inhabitants of Puritan New England could remember 
a time when they had been servants. 

Theoretically no servant had a right to a private life. His 
time, day or night, belonged to his master, and both religion 
and law required that he obey his master scrupulously.” 
But neither religion nor law could restrain the sexual im- 
pulses of youth, and if those impulses could not be expressed 
in marriage, they had to be given vent outside marriage. 
Servants had little difficulty in finding the occasions. Though 


12 On the position of servants in.early New England see More Books, xvu 
(September, 1942), 311-328. 
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they might be kept at work all day, it was easy enough to slip 
away at night. Once out of the house, there were several 
ways of meeting with a maid. The simplest way was to go to 
her bedchamber, if she was so fortunate as to have a private 
one of her own. Thus Jock, Mr. Solomon Phipps’s Negro 
man, confessed in court 


that on the sixteenth day of May 1682, in the morning, betweene 
12 and one of the clock, he did force open the back doores of the 
House of Laurence Hammond in Charlestowne, and came in to 
the House, and went up into the garret to Marie the Negro. 

He doth likewise acknowledge that one night the last week he 
forced into the House the same way, and went up to the Negro 
Woman Marie and that the like he hath done at severall other 
times before." 


Joshua Fletcher took a more romantic way of visiting his lady: 


Joshua Fletcher ...doth confesse and acknowledge that three 
severall nights, after bedtime, he went into Mr Fiskes Dwelling 
house at Chelmsford, at an open window by a ladder that he 
brought with him. the said windo opening into a chamber, whose 
was the lodging place of Gresill Juell servant to mr. Fiske. and 
there he kept company with the said mayd. she sometimes hav- 
ing her cloathes on, and one time he found her in her bed."* 


Sometimes a maidservant might entertain callers in the parlor 
while the family were sleeping upstairs. John Knight de- 
scribed what was perhaps a common experience for masters. 
The crying of his child awakened him in the middle of the 
night, and he called to his maid, one Sarah Crouch, who was 
supposed to be sleeping with the child. Receiving no answer, 
he arose and 


went downe the stayres, and at the stair foot, the latch of doore 
was pulled in. I called severall times and at the last said if shee 


18 Middlesex Files, folder 99. 
14 Middlesex Files, folder 47. 
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would not open the dore, I would breake it open, and when she 
opened the doore shee was all undressed and Sarah Largin with 
her undressed, also the said Sarah went out of doores and 
Dropped some of her clothes as shee went out. I enquired of 
Sarah Crouch what men they were, which was with them. Shee 
made mee no answer for some space of time, but at last shee told 
me Peeter Brigs was with them, I asked her whether Thomas 
Jones was not there, but shee would give mee no answer. 


In the temperate climate of New England it was not always 
necessary to seek out a maid at her home. Rachel Smith was 
seduced in an open field “about nine of the clock at night, 
being darke, neither moone nor starrs shineing.” She was 
walking through the field when she met a man who 


asked her where shee lived, and what her name was and shee told 
him. and then shee asked his name, and he told her Saijing that 
he was old Good-man Shepards man. Also shee saith he gave her 
strong liquors, and told her that it was not the first time he had 
been with maydes after his master was in bed.'¢ 


Sometimes, of course, it was not necessary for a servant to 
go outside his master’s house in order to satisfy his sexual 
urges. Many cases of fornication are on record between ser- 
vants living in the same house. Even where servants had no 
private bedroom, even where the whole family slept in a 
single room, it was not impossible to make love. In fact many 
love affairs must have had their consummation upon a bed 
in which other people were sleeping. Take for example the 
case of Sarah Lepingwell. When Sarah was brought into court 
for having an illegitimate child, she related that one night 
when her master’s brother, Thomas Hawes, was visiting the 
family, she went to bed early. Later, after Hawes had gone to 
bed, he called to her to get him a pipe of tobacco. After 
refusing for some time, 


15 Middlesex Files, folder 52. 
16 Middlesex Files, folder 44. 
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at the last I arose and did lite his pipe and cam and lay doune 
one my one bead and smoaked about half the pip and siting vp 
in my bead to give him his pip my bead being a trundell bead 
at the sid of his bead he reached beyond the pip and Cauth me 
by the wrist and pulled me on the side of his bead but I biding 
him let me goe he bid me hold my peas the folks wold here me 
and if it be replyed come why did you not call out I Ansar I was 
posesed with fear of my mastar least my master shold think I did 
it only to bring a scandall on his brothar and thinking thay wold 
all beare witnes agaynst me but the thing is true that he did then 
begete me with child at that tim and the Child is Thomas Hauses 
and noe mans but his. 


In his defense Hawes offered the testimony of another man 
who was sleeping “on the same side of the bed,” but the jury 
nevertheless accepted Sarah’s story."* 

The fact that Sarah was intimidated by her master’s brother 
suggests that maidservants may have been subject to sexual 
abuse by their masters. The records show that sometimes 
masters did take advantage of their position to force unwanted 
attentions upon their female servants. The case of Elizabeth 
Dickerman is a good example. She complained to the Middle- 
sex County Court, 


against her master John Harris senior for profiring abus to her 
by way of forsing her to be naught with him: . . . he has tould her 
that if she tould her dame: what cariag he did show to her shee 
had as good be hanged and shee replyed then shee wouid run 
away and he sayd run the way is befor you: ...she says if she 
should liwe ther shee shall be in fear of her lif.** 


The court accepted Elizabeth’s complaint and ordered her 
master to be whipped twenty stripes. 

So numerous did cases of fornication and adultery become 
in seventeenth-century New England that the problem of 


17 Middlesex Files, folder 47. 
18 Middlesex Files, folder 94. 
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caring for the children of extra-marital unions was a serious 
one. The Puritans solved it, but in such a way as to increase 
rather than decrease the temptation to sin. In 1668 the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts ordered: 


that where any man is legally convicted to be the Father of a 
Bastard childe, he shall be at the care and charge to maintain and 
bring up the same, by such assistance of the Mother as nature re- 
quireth, and as the Court from time to time (according to cir- 
cumstances) shall see meet to Order: and in case the Father of a 
Bastard, by confession or other manifest proof, upon trial of the 
case, do not appear to the Courts satisfaction, then the Man 
charged by the Woman to be the Father, shee holding constant 
in it, (especially being put upon the real discovery of the truth 
of it in the time of her Travail) shall be the reputed Father, and 
accordingly be liable to the charge of maintenance as aforesaid 
(though not to other punishment) notwithstanding his denial, 
unless the circumstances of the case and pleas be such, on the 
behalf of the man charged, as that the Court that have the cog- 
nizance thereon shall see reason to acquit him, and otherwise 
dispose of the Childe and education thereof.!® 


As a result of this law a girl could give way to temptation 
without the fear of having to care for an illegitimate child 
by herself. Furthermore, she could, by a little simple lying, 
spare her lover the expense of supporting the child. When 
Elizabeth Wells bore a child, less than a year after this 
statute was passed, she laid it to James Tufts, her master’s 
son. Goodman Tufts affirmed that Andrew Robinson, servant 
to Goodman Dexter, was the real father, and he brought the 
following testimony as evidence: 


Wee Elizabeth Jefts aged 15 ears and Mary tufts aged 14 ears 
doe testyfie that their being one at our hous sumtime the last 
winter who sayed that thear was a new law made concerning 
bastards that If aney man wear aqused with a bastard and the 


19 William H. Whitmore, editor, The Colonial Laws of Massachusetts. 
Reprinted from the Edition of 1660 (Boston, 1889), 257. 
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woman which had aqused him did stand vnto it in her labor that 
he should bee the reputed father of it and should mayntaine it 
Elizabeth Wells hearing of the sayd law she sayed vnto vs that If 
shee should bee with Child shee would bee sure to lay it vn to 
won who was rich enough abell to mayntayne it wheather it wear 
his or no and shee farder sayed Elizabeth Jefts would not you doe 
so likewise If it weare your case and I sayed no by no means for 
right must tacke place: and the sayd Elizabeth wells sayed If it 
wear my Caus I think I should doe so.” 


A tragic unsigned letter that somehow found its way into the 
files of the Middlesex County Court gives more direct evi- 
dence of the practice which Elizabeth Wells professed: 


der loue i remember my loue to you hoping your welfar and i 
hop to imbras the but now i rit to you to let you nowe that i am 
a child by you and i wil ether kil it or lay it to an other and you 
shal have no blame at al for I haue had many children and none 
have none of them... .[i.e., none of their fathers is supporting 
any of them.}?! 


In face of the wholesale violation of the sexual codes to 
which all these cases give testimony, the Puritans could not 
maintain the severe penalties which their laws provided. 
Although cases of adultery occurred every year, the death 
penalty is not known to have been applied more than three 
times. The usual punishment was a whipping or a fine, or 
both, and perhaps a branding, combined with a symbolical 
execution in the form of standing on the gallows for an hour 
with a rope about the neck. Fornication met with a lighter 
whipping or a lighter fine, while rape was treated in the same 
way as adultery. Though the Puritans established a code of 
laws which demanded perfection—which demanded, in other 
words, strict obedience to the will of God, they nevertheless 
knew that frail human beings could never live up to the 


20 Middlesex Files, folder 52. 
21 Middlesex Files, folder go. 
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code. When fornication, adultery, rape, or even buggery 
and sodomy appeared, they were not surprised, nor were 
they so severe with the offenders as their codes of law would 
lead one to believe. Sodomy, to be sure, they usually pun- 
ished with death; but rape, adultery, and fornication they 
regarded as pardonable human weaknesses, all the more 
likely to appear in a religious community, where the normal 
course of sin was stopped by wholesome laws. Governor 
Bradford, in recounting the details of an epidemic of sexual 
misdemeanors in Plymouth, wrote resignedly: 


it may be in this case as it is with waters when their streames are 
stopped or damned up, when they gett passage they flow with 
more violence, and make more noys and disturbance, then when 
they are suffered to rune quietly in their owne chanels. So wick- 
ednes being here more stopped by strict laws, and the same more 
nerly looked unto, so as it cannot rune in a comone road of liber- 
ty as it would, and is inclined, it searches every wher, and at last 
breaks out wher it getts vente.*? 


The estimate of human capacities here expressed led the 
Puritans not only to deal leniently with sexual offenses but 
also to take every precaution to prevent such offenses, rather 
than wait for the necessity of punishment. One precaution 
was to see that children got married as soon as possible. The 
wrong way to promote virtue, the Puritans thought, was to 
“ensnare” children in vows of virginity, as the Catholics did. 
As a result of such vows, children, “not being able to con- 
tain,” would be guilty of “unnatural pollutions, and other 
filthy practices in secret: and too oft of horrid Murthers of 
the fruit of their bodies,” said Thomas Cobbett.?* The way 
to avoid fornication and perversion was for parents to pro- 
vide suitable husbands and wives for their children: 
~~ 22 William Bradford, History of Plymouth Plantation (Boston, 1912), 0, 
3 8 Thomas Cobbett, A Fruitfull end Usefull Discourse touching the Hon- 


our due from Children to Parents and the Duty of Parents towards their 
Children (London, 1656), 174. 
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Lot was to blame that looked not out seasonably for some fit 
matches for his two daughters, which had formerly minded mar- 
riage (witness the contract between them and two men in Sodom, 
called therfore for his Sons in Law, which had married his 
daughters, Gen. 19. 14.) for they seeing no man like to come into 
them in a conjugall way...then they plotted that incestuous 
course, whereby their Father was so highly dishonoured. . . .* 


As marriage was the way to prevent fornication, success- 
ful marriage was the way to prevent adultery. The Puritans 
did not wait for adultery to appear; instead, they took every 
means possible to make husbands and wives live together 
and respect each other. If a husband deserted his wife and 
remained within the jurisdiction of a Puritan government, 
he was promptly sent back to her. Where the wife had been 
left in England, the offense did not always come to light 
until the wayward husband had committed fornication or 
bigamy, and of course there must have been many offenses 
which never came to light. But where both husband and 
wife lived in New England, neither had much chance of 
leaving the other without being returned by order of the 
county court at its next sitting. When John Smith of Med- 
field left his wife and went to live with Patience Rawlins, 
he was sent home poorer by ten pounds and richer by thirty 
stripes. Similarly Mary Drury, who deserted her husband on 
the pretense that he was impotent, failed to convince the 
court that he actually was so, and had to return to him as 
well as to pay a fine of five pounds. The wife of Phillip Point- 
ing received lighter treatment: when the court thought that 
she had overstayed her leave in Boston, they simply ordered 
her “to depart the Towne and goe to Tanton to her hus- 
band.” The courts, moreover, were not satisfied with mere 
cohabitation; they insisted that it be peaceful cohabitation. 
Husbands and wives were forbidden by law to strike one 


another, and the law was enforced on numerous occasions. - 


24 Cobbett, 177. 
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But the courts did not stop there. Henry Flood was required 
to give bond for good behavior because he had abused his 
wife simply by “ill words calling her whore and cursing of 
her.” The wife of Christopher Collins was presented for 
railing at her husband and calling him “Gurley gutted divill.” 
Apparently in this case the court thought that Mistress Col- 
lins was right, for although the fact was proved by two wit- 
nesses, she was discharged. On another occasion the court 
favored the husband: Jacob Pudeator, fined for striking and 
kicking his wife, had the sentence moderated when the 
court was informed that she was a woman “of great provo- 
cation.” * 

Wherever there was strong suspicion that an illicit relation 
might arise between two persons, the authorities removed 
the temptation by forbidding the two to come together. As 
early as November, 1630, the Court of Assistants of Massa- 
chusetts prohibited a Mr. Clark from “cohabitacion and fre- 
quent keepeing company with Mrs. Freeman, vnder paine 
of such punishment as the Court shall thinke meete to inflict.” 
Mr. Clark and Mr. Freeman were both bound “in XX £ 
apeece that Mr. Clearke shall make his personall appearance 
att the nexte Court to be holden in March nexte, and in the 
meane tyme to catry himselfe in good behaviour towards all 
people and espetially towards Mrs. Freeman, concerneing 
whome there is stronge suspicion of incontinency.” Forty-five 
years later the Suffolk County Court took the same kind of 
measure to protect the husbands of Dorchester from the 
temptations offered by the daughter of Robert Spurr. Spurr 
was presented by the grand jury 


for entertaining persons at his house at unseasonable times both 
by day and night to the greife of theire wives and Relations &c 


25 Samuel E. Morison and Zechariah Chafee, editors, Records of the 
Suffolk County Court, 1671-1680, Publications of the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts, xxx and Xxx, 121, 410, 524, 837-841, and 1158; George F. 
Dow, editor, Records and Files of the Quarterly Courts of Essex County, 
Massachusetts (Salem, 1911—1921), 1, 274; and v, 377. 
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The Court having heard what was alleaged and testified against 
him do Sentence him to bee admonish’t and to pay Fees of Court 
and charge him upon his perill not to entertain any married men 
to keepe company with his daughter especially James Minott and 
Joseph Belcher. 


In like manner Walter Hickson was forbidden to keep com- 
pany with Mary Bedwell, “And if at any time hereafter hee 
bee taken in company of the saide Mary Bedwell without 
other company to bee forthwith apprehended by the Con- 
stable and to be whip’t with ten stripes.” Elizabeth Wheeler 
and Joanna Peirce were admonished “for theire disorderly 
carriage in the house of Thomas Watts being married women 
and founde sitting in other mens Laps with theire Armes 
about theire Necks.” How little confidence the Puritans had 
in human nature is even more clearly displayed by another 
case, in which Edmond Maddock and his wife were brought 
to court “to answere to all such matters as shalbe objected 
against them concerning Haarkwoody and Ezekiell Euerells 
being at their house at unseasonable tyme of the night and 
her being up with them after her husband was gone to bed.” 
Haarkwoody and Everell had been found “by the Constable 
Henry Bridghame about tenn of the Clock at night sitting 
by the fyre at the house of Edmond Maddocks with his wyfe 
a suspicious weoman her husband being on sleepe [sic] on 
the bedd.” A similar distrust of human ability to resist temp- 
tation is evident in the following order of the Connecticut 
Particular Court: 


James Hallett is to returne from the Correction house to his 
master Barclyt, who is to keepe him to hard labor, and course 
dyet during the pleasure of the Court provided that Barclet is 
first to remove his daughter from his family, before the sayd 
James enter therein. 


These precautions, as we have already seen, did not eliminate 
fornication, adultery, or other sexual offenses, but they doubt- 
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less reduced the number from what it would otherwise 
have been.** 

In sum, the Puritan attitude toward sex, though directed 
by a belief in absolute, God-given moral values, never neg- 
lected human nature. The rules of conduct which the Puri- 
tans regarded as divinely ordained had been formulated for 
men, not for angels and not for beasts. God had created man- 
kind in two sexes; He had ordained marriage as desirable for 
all, and sexual intercourse as essential to marriage. On the 
other hand, He had forbidden sexual intercourse outside of 
marriage. These were the moral principles which the Puritans 
sought to enforce in New England. But in their enforcement 
they took cognizance of human nature. They knew well 
enough that human beings since the fall of Adam were in- 
capable of obeying perfectly the laws of God. Consequently, 
in the endeavor to enforce those laws they treated offenders 
with patience and understanding, and concentrated their 
efforts on prevention more than on punishment. The result 
was not a society in which most of us would care to live, for 
the methods of prevention often caused serious interference 
with personal liberty. It must nevertheless be admitted that 
in matters of sex the Puritans showed none of the blind zeal 
or narrow-minded bigotry which is too often supposed to 
have been characteristic of them. The more one learns about 
these people, the less do they appear to have resembled the 
sad and sour portraits which their modern critics have drawn 
of them. 


26 Records of the Suffolk County Court, 442-443 and 676; John Noble, 
editor, Records of the Court of Assistants of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay 
(Boston, 1901-1928), m, 8; Records of the Particular Court of Connecticut, 
Collections of the Connecticut Historical Society, xx, 20; and a photostat in 
the library of the Massachusetts Historical Society, dated March 29, 1653. 








INDIAN SUMMER NOVELIST 


ALEXANDER COWIE 


HOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH is the Indian Summer 

writer—warm, mellow, cherishing his security amid 
scenes of quiet festivity. In him sentiment and wit bring each 
other to a happy equilibrium. His is in part a secondary har- 
vest of fruit from trees planted by other hands—Longfellow, 
Hawthorne, and Holmes. You are not confident that he has 
enough to tide you over a heavy winter, but you are content, 
for a time, to bask in the gentle warmth of his autumnal 
glow. His easy, afternoon inspiration is the trait of a writer 
more naturally given to summary and appraisal than to tasks 
calling for productive energy. Occasiona! verse and the per- 
sonal essay were perhaps the ideal outlets for a writer of his 
temperament, but fictional forms (not too sternly defined) 
also attracted him. The novels he wrote exhibit structural 
flaws, but the seasoned timber that went into their making is 
still a delight to fanciers of New England life and letters. 
The interlude in American art which Aldrich represents was 
an interesting one, and he was articulate enough to express 
it in the intimate terms of one who fully “belonged.” He 
also gave voice to a few new ideas that more robust writers 
would soon utter with greater freedom. But chiefly he was a 
charming chronicler of a season which, however brief and 
however unproductive, has as much right to be celebrated as 
any other time of the year—Indian Summer. 

Aldrich the man exists in the popular mind (if at all) as a 
Boston Brahmin. This is pretty much as it should be, for 
he gave forth the special luster that is associated with that 
place and type. Yet, as he himself pointed out, he was not 
“genuine Boston” but “Boston-plated.” He was born at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and he lived there, first and - 
last, for a good many years. From his fifth to his tenth year, 
the family was in New York, whence the father’s business 
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took him to New Orleans. The three years there (1846-1849) 
came perhaps a little too early in Aldrich’s life to create the 
deepest impressions on the boy, but they did occasionally 
provide him with “copy” in years to come. Returned to 
New England, Aldrich was marked for Harvard College, but 
upon the death of his father he entered business instead. 
He also entered literature—as poet and journalist. His first 
book of poems appeared in 1855, and during the next twenty 
years or so he held a great variety of journalistic posts, in- 
cluding that of reporter for the New York Tribune during 
the Civil War. He. became a regular resident of Boston in 
1865. When Howells gave up the editorship of the Atlantic 
Monthly in 1881, the position was passed to Aldrich, who 
kept it until 1891. He wrote prolifically until his death in 
1907. Once well started, he had been prevailingly “success- 
ful” as a writer, and he was widely honored in his later years. 

Aldrich’s novels may not be technically good novels, but 
they are good books. The reason for this is that he did not 
allow the laws of fiction to hamper him: he just wrote as he 
pleased. At least he was natural. His first long narrative, 
The Story of a Bad Boy (1872), is a bad novel if one insists 
on a well-regulated plot as an essential of the genre. But 
it is a satisfactory novel if one sets store by a vivid narrative 
of credible people in an authentic setting. It is even an im- 
portant novel if one attaches importance to a story which 
was among the first to carry a realistic treatment of an Ameri- 
can boy. Its formal “plot,” which is devoted to finding the 
long-lost uncle of Kitty Collins, is pretty conventional. But 
the Rivermouth setting is real (it is Portsmouth, hardly 
touched by invention), and many of the characters are as 
real as their prototypes among Aldrich’s own acquaintance. 
Chief among these is Grandfather Nutter, one of the earlier 
of our “last Puritans.” The boys and girls have a slightly 
made-up quality about them, but their derivation is honest: 
they are Portsmouth people. The “shaggy yellow dog, who 
looked as if he had begun to unravel” also sounds real. Some 
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of the episodes which serve in lieu of a developed plot are 
taken out of Aldrich’s own experience: the snow-fight, the 
amateur dramatics, the calf-love-affair, the death of Binney 
Wallace, the Fourth of July maneuvers. Compared with the 
carryings-on of some of the boys washed up by recent waves 
of realism in American fiction, Aldrich’s Tom Bailey seems 
a little pale to operate under such a lurid sobriquet as “bad 
boy.” Actually Aldrich hastens on the first page to assure 
the reader that Tom was “not such a very bad, but a pretty 
bad boy.” The point is that he was bad compared with the 
sanctimonious young moral robots who had passed for boys 
in most earlier American fiction. For what may seem like 
tameness to a generation familiar with the conduct of the 
Dead End Kids was probably a reality in Tom Bailey—for 
Aldrich himself was brought up under benevolent and con- 
servative auspices in a fairly sheltered environment. 

The Story of a Bad Boy is full of bright description and 
amusing episode, and it is mainly a boy’s book except for its 
collateral comment on the sober New England life of the 
1850's. It is especially good in its delineation of a characteris- 
tic Sunday in a well-conducted home of the period. Few 
writers have succeeded so well in describing the afterglow 
that persisted in New England long after the fiercest flames 
of Calvinism had died down: 


At seven o'clock [says Tom] my grandfather comes smilelessly 
downstairs. He is dressed in black, and looks as if he had lost all 
his friends during the night. Miss Abigail, also in black, looks 
as if she were prepared to bury them, and not indisposed to enjoy 
the ceremony. Even Kitty Collins has caught the contagious 
gloom, as I perceive when she brings in the coffee urn—a solemn 
and sculpturesque urn at any time, but monumental now—and 
sets it down in front of Miss Abigail. Miss Abigail gazes at the 
urn as if it held the ashes of her ancestors, instead of a generous 
quantity of fine old Java coffee. The meal progresses in silence. - 

Our parlor is by no means thrown open every day. It is open 
this June morning, and is pervaded by a strong smell of centre 
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table....My grandfather sits in a mahogany chair, reading a 
large Bible covered with green baize. Miss Abigail occupies one 
end of the sofa and has her hands crossed stiffly in her lap. I sit 
in the corner, crushed. ... If I want to read anything, I can read 
Baxter's “Saint's Rest.” I would die first. So I sit there, kicking 
my heels, thinking about New Orleans, and watching a morbid 
bluebottle fly that attempts to commit suicide by butting his 
head against the window pane... . 

Sabbath school over, I go to meeting, joining my grandfather, 
who doesn’t appear to be any relation to me this day... . 


This is brilliant writing. What is more, it is true writing. 
Most of the latterday comments on Puritanism are either 
stodgily historical or absurdly flippant. Aldrich, who lived 
in the twilight of Puritanism, was able to do justice to the 
truth, for although he resisted what was evil in the heritage 
of Puritanism, he also loved the milieu of which it was a 
component part. The best satire generally issues from a 
writer who mainly cherishes the environment which in part 
he satirizes. Sinclair Lewis, for example, was a bitterly suc- 
cessful satirist of a materialistic environment which in most 
ways was congenial to him. Aldrich mainly loved his boyhood 
environment, and that fact qualified him to be its critic. 
Prudence Palfrey, serialized in the Atlantic Monthly in 
1874, was designed by Aldrich to be “a light, pleasant story 
for old folks, as “The Bad Boy’ was for young people.” Dur- 
ing its composition the author referred to it playfully in a 
letter to Lowell as “the Great American Novel.” Of course 
Prudence Palfrey didn’t become any such thing, but it did 
become a very readable regional story. It is as mellow and 
wholesome and as full of flavor as good New England cider; 
and if it is not a very substantial thing, at least it has a good 
“bite.” To make it a novel, Aldrich had to have a plot, but 
a plot was one thing that Aldrich couldn’t master. In Pru- 
dence Palfrey he made one of his most absurd concoctions. 
In its simplest terms the action is all right—even hallowed 
by precedent. A young man is separated from the girl he 
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loves by a hostile uncle—made hostile by the lad’s lack of 
economic prospects. The young man, John Dent by name, 
of course goes away to line his pockets. While he is away, 
another young man, of ample means, pays court to the girl. 
Young man Number 1 returns just in time to avert a mis- 
carriage of romance, unmask the villain, inherit some money, 
and marry the heroine. The blueprint is all right, but 
Aldrich bungled the building. Proportions went awry. Old 
Parson Wibird Hawkins, for example, isn’t really important 
in the structure—hardly more than a gable or an alcove— 
but he becomes far too prominent and occupies far too much 
space. All he has to do, really, is to leave some money to 
Jack Dent. Jack Dent himself is, for the most part, only an 
agreeably-shaped piece of protoplasm, and the western trip 
he takes, Aldrich had to “read up on.” The villain, called 
James Dillingham, is just plain spurious. The action is ad- 
vanced (when Aldrich remembers to advance it at all) by 
the most bare-faced coincidences, whether malign or benefi- 
cent. And the laborious stratagem which finally catches the 
villain would seem amateurish to a movie-goer ten years of 
age. 

With such a plot as this—bulging when it shouldn’t and 
skimpy where it ought to be filled out—the reader has to fall 
back on the furnishings of the story for satisfaction. These 
are delightful. Parson Wibird Hawkins is bogus as a piece of 
plot but charmingly real and touching as a piece of New 
England of the 1850's. For Aldrich is better when he is close 
to home, when he is effortlessly describing a way of life in a 
small New England town. Aldrich didn’t have to “get up” 
the local color of New England; it appears as naturally in his 
book as pigment in the leaves of a tree. Prudence herself 
may be only another replica of the pretty and wholesome 
girl long utilized as the heroine of New England fiction, but 
the house she manages, the flowers she tends, the hours she 
spends on the bench under the vines talking to Parson Haw- 
kins or playing chess with her uncle—these are indubitably 
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real. So is the sound of the church bells on Sunday morning. 
So is the light pulse-beat of the whole town of Portsmouth. 
People have the air of being quietly, dutifully busy, and yet 
Rivermouth is “a town where almost literally nothing hap- 
pens.” Here surely is the place not for the novelist but for 
the essayist. And Aldrich fills this natural niche: 


Sometimes somebody is married, and sometimes somebody dies— 
with surprising abruptness, as the old parson did, for example— 
and sometimes a vessel is blown on the rocks at the mouth of 
the harbor. But of those salient tragedies and comedies which 
make up the sum of life in cities, Rivermouth knows next to 
nothing. Since the hanging of a witch or two in the pre-Revolu- 
tionary days, the office of sheriff there has been virtually a sine- 
cure. The police-court—where now and then a thoughtless, light- 
fingered person is admonished of the error of his ways, and the 
one habitual drunkard is periodically despatched to the Town- 
Farm—seems almost like a branch of the Sunday-school. The 
community may be said to have lived for thirty years on a single 
divorce case, growing out the elopement of Major Tom Deering 
with Mrs. Honoria Maddox... . 


As for the grimmer vestiges of the old Puritanism, Aldrich 
is aware that they linger in Rivermouth. He is too clear- 
sighted not to observe that “To look on the darkest side of a 
picture is in strict keeping with the local spirit; for River- 
mouth, in its shortcomings and in its uncompromising vir- 
tues, is nothing if not Puritan.” And yet somehow Aldrich 
gives the impression that he loves the town and what it sym- 
bolizes. He is inured to its somberness, and he loves its com- 
fort and charm. Its slow pace fascinates him. True, its people 
can never attain to that dolce far niente characteristic of 
more southern races, but they can cherish certain quiet sat- 
isfactions that almost amount to happiness. No New Eng- 
lander of his generation, or earlier, would dare to dally with 
the idea of total happiness: fractional bliss was all the Lord 
intended. For the New Englander of this era there was a sug- 
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gestion of memento mori in the happiest scenes. Tranquillity 
was as much as one could safely hope for. So, at least, believes 
the sober young heroine: 


This tranquil picture—with that vague background of cemetery 
which will come into pictures of the future—had not been with- 
out its charm for Prudence. To grow old leisurely in that pleas- 
ant mansion among the willows, and to fall asleep in the summer 
or winter twilight after an untroubled, secluded-violet sort of 
life, had not appeared so hard a fate to her. 


All these elements of New England manners and people 
flood those parts of Prudence Palfrey which are not occupied 
with action. And theirs is the richest content of the book. 
Uncle-crossed iovers and dauntless young men and nick-of- 
time arrivals are a dime a dozen; but the accent of life, the 
murmur of history in the making, the gradual incorporation 
of life into philosophy, the formation of regional character— 
these and other elements are rarer by far. It is in proportion 
to his success in these that Aldrich rescues Prudence Palfrey 
from being a hopelessly bad “novel.” 

The Stillwater Tragedy, which was serialized in the Atlan- 
tic Monthly before appearing as a book in 1880, was written 
while Aldrich was at the peak of his literary career. Its struc- 
ture is managed a trifle better than that of Prudence Palfrey, 
but its real values are again incidental. Its title is a misnomer, 
for the story is a tragedy only in the sense that the action 
begins with the murder of an old curmudgeon on whom no 
one wastes sympathy. A better title would have been “The 
Stillwater Murder”—doubtless too lurid a caption to be used 
in The Atlantic Monthly. And a suitable subtitle would 
have been “Or the Romance of Richard Shackford.” 

As a murder story The Stillwater Tragedy now seems as 
naive and conventional as most present-day murder stories 
will seem fifty years hence. When old Lemuel Shackford is ~ 
found dead one morning, there are hardly any reputable 
clues at hand. But a professional detective who is imported 
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to handle the case gradually assembles sufficient circum- 
stantial evidence (as he thinks) to warrant laying the crime 
at the door of a cousin of the deceased, Richard Shackford, 
a penniless lad recently returned from a profitless four-year 
Odyssey at sea. Much of this evidence is pretty “literary,” 
but taken together it seems to show that the state has a good 
case: Richard had a motive and an opportunity to commit 
the crime, and he had no ironclad alibi. All this is pretty 
shocking, for Richard is a handsome, able, and upright lad— 
the sort of lad that novelists like Aldrich generally use for 
heroes. If Richard is found to be a murderer, what will 
become of Margaret Slocum, obviously cast by Aldrich as 
heroine? 

The detective aspect of The Stillwater Tragedy, though 
pretty musty, makes surprisingly enjoyable reading. Yet a 
more original element in the book is the economic motif, 
which is merged with the murder motif but which is interest- 
ing in itself. Stillwater is an unattractive “labor” town of 
recent growth: 


The humblest painter of real life, it he could have his desire, 
would select a picturesque background for his figures; but events 
have an inexorable fashion of choosing their own landscape. In 
the present instance it is reluctantly conceded that there are few 
uglier or more commonplace towns in New England than Still- 
water,—a straggling, overgrown village, with whose rural aspects 
are curiously blended something of the grimness and squalor of 
certain shabby city neighborhoods. .. . Stillwater, viewed from a 
certain point, was a sort of microcosm, a little international rag- 
fair to which nearly every country on earth had contributed one 
of its shabby human products. 


And Stillwater has its labor troubles. These arise out of a 
conflict between Rowland Slocum, owner of the “Marble 
Works,” and the unionized organization of workers. The 
specific issue is a matter of hours and wages. When the work- 
ers are told that they may have shorter hours but no wage 
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increase, they strike. But the larger issue is that of control 
of industry. Aldrich is reasonably objective in his treatment 
of the problem, but it is clear that he feels very keenly the 
position of proprietor Slocum, who is obliged to refuse con- 
tracts for work because the union will not allow him to em- 
ploy more than a stated number of apprentices each year: 


The system of this branch of the trades-union kept trained work- 
men comparatively scarce, and enabled them to command regular 
and even advanced prices at periods when other trades were 
depressed. ... Mr. Slocum could easily have found openings each 
year for a dozen learners, had the matter been under his control; 
but it was not. “I am the master of each man individually,” he 
declared, “but collectively they are my master.” 


What makes matters worse is that the strike, when it comes, 
is precipitated not by the workmen themselves but by a man 
from “the great city,” a “glib person disguised as the Work- 
ingman’s Friend,—no workingman himself, mind you, but 
a ghoul that lives upon subscriptions and sucks the senses out 
of innocent human beings....” These are strong words— 
stronger than Howells was to use in his labor novels during 
the next decade—but they do not necessarily indicate Ald- 
rich’s state of mind regarding the underlying reasons for 
conflict between labor and capital. The ideal relation be- 
tween labor and capital is perhaps suggested by one of the 
minor characters, who asserts that they are as dependent on 
each other as the Siamese twins: “Labor and capital is jined 
just as those two was.” Certainly Aldrich was tempera- 
mentally and environmentally unqualified to look with tol- 
erant eyes on moves that savored of radicalism. Consequently, 
although The Stillwater Tragedy is in its materials a sur- 
prising adumbration of the labor novels of the 1920’s and 
1930's, its “slant” is different. 

Aldrich’s final attitude toward militant labor in The Still-. 
water Tragedy would have been dictated, if by nothing else, 
by the romantic needs of his story. Slocum’s Yard is owned 
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and operated by the father of Margaret, the not very beauti- 
ful but wholly lovely heroine of the book. It is in this busi- 
ness that Richard works himself up from apprentice to a 
position something like that of manager. Here he meets 
Margaret and falls in love—a charming industrial idyll. It is 
natural that Mr. Slocum should plan to allow Richard a share 
in the business. He has “not dreamed of throwing in Mar- 
garet also,” but when he gets over being surprised at what 
was fated, he gives in gracefully. The inevitable epilogue 
looks forward to a time when the sign on the Yard will be 
“Slocum, Shackford & Son.” 

Notwithstanding its comparatively new treatment of “labor 
troubles,” The Stillwater Tragedy does not rank as an “im- 
portant” novel. Its author lacked sufficient original force to 
make it so. Yet he possessed in abundance the traits of a fine 
craftsman. No architect, but a superior cabinet-maker— 
perhaps that is Aldrich. His lack of a sense of large planning 
is apparent in the excessively long inset narrative that fol- 
lows the discovery of Lemuel Shackford’s body. This wing 
of the story is essential—telling, among other things, of Rich- 
ard’s running away to sea under the influence of that “lying 
romance,” Robinson Crusoe—but a wing it should remain 
instead of looming almost as large as the main structure. On 
the other hand, once the rough work is finished, Aldrich is 
adept in handling those details which make a story “livable.” 
Much of the detail is picturesque, some humorous or witty, 
and its effectiveness is enhanced by Aldrich’s skill in phrasing. 
The macabre atmosphere of the house in which Shackford 
was found dead, for example, is created in part by a refer ence 
to one Lydia Sloper, who had also died there mysteriously: 


The coincidence struck deeply into the imaginative portion of 
Stillwater. ““The widow Sloper and old Shackford have made a 
match of it,” remarked a local humorist, in a grimmer vein than 
customary. Two ghosts had now set up housekeeping, as it were, 
in the stricken mansion, and what might not be looked for in the 
way of spectral progeny! 
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The somewhat unaggressive Rowland Slocum is well char- 
acterized by Richard when he says to Margaret: “If I could 
only have a good set of Waltham works put into your 
father, ... he would go better.” Wise saws and modern in- 
stances abound in Aldrich, but most of them belong unmis- 
takably to their special places in the book and would not 
show themselves to advantage in solo appearance. 

Aldrich the novelist has become a part of American literary 
history. The Story of a Bad Boy lives on separately as a piece 
of Americana. The rest of his stories have been put away 
into a trunk, to be rehandled only occasionally by the con- 
noisseur of New England antiquities—sad fate for an author 
so recently dead. Yet each generation must write its own 
books, and it is the exceptional author who can talk beyond 
the grave. As far as the novel per se is concerned, Aldrich 
left an unimportant legacy. Howells, his nearest contempo- 
rary, shared many of Aldrich’s predilections and skills, but 
Howells had more energy and achieved more momentum. 
In a sense Aldrich, like Holmes, was out of his métier as a 
fiction writer. A strong creative impulse of some sort the 
novelist must have. Aldrich was the harvester rather than 
the sower. He gathered up and treasured old elements of 
the New England heritage. Such new modes and materials 
as he adopted seem finally less a part of the inner Aldrich 
than the shimmering recollections of Portsmouth in the 
1850's. His description of the home of the labor leader, Tor- 
rini, though competent in detail, is tonally as unrealistic as 
a Currier and Ives lithograph. The industrially and socially 
altered New England that was emerging even in his later 
years, he probably understood very slightly. Fate had engi- 
neered an elegant agenda for his personal life. One sees 
Aldrich always in faultless attire—with a fresh buttonhole 
every day. One doubts if he ever spoke three words to a per- 
son observably in need of a bath. To some extent this lim- 
ited, retrospective, decorous way of life is exemplified in 
his writing. As a writer he lived by old axioms: be clear, 
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be controlled, be edifying. Aldrich acts as the friendly custo- 
dian of the reader’s interest, chaperoning him through the 
book, telling him what to see and what to ignore. He does 
not want the reader to make discoveries for himself: the edi- 
tor will sift life for the reader. Since Aldrich’s time, of course, 
the narrative writer, in many instances, has changed from 
editor to reporter. The new writer (Steinbeck, for example) 
says in effect: here are the facts; here is the whole story; I 
don’t presume to say what it means. Modern fiction has moved 
toward the front page. Aldrich stays ensconced in an amiable 
editorial column whence he can see life, selectively, in a mir- 
ror. He doesn’t want front-page stuff. Despite the murder 
motif in The Stillwater Tragedy and the unconsummated 
villainy in Prudence Palfrey, Aldrich didn’t like to handle 
human affairs when they took a messy turn. His characters 
may be warmhearted, but there is no fever in their blood. 
Passion is held at arm’s length. The nature of ultimate evil 
in the world is no part of Aldrich’s self-assignment. He was 
not troubled by the black night in which Hawthorne's lonely 
spirit so often brooded: Aldrich’s work was always done 
before curfew. His language is so clean, so free from vulgar 
suggestion, that one imagines the author wearing gloves as 
he writes. Aldrich was in a sense too “nice.” For him even 
more than for Emerson (who made the phrase for his own 
guidance) “‘a course of mobs” would have been useful. His 
excessively literary habit he was aware of, and he must have 
cried touché when Holmes gently pricked him with the criti- 
cism that he was too fond of “vanilla-flavored adjectives.” 
Yet these faults—if they are faults—are so closely associated 
with definite virtues that one is at least sure of the integrity 
of the writer. Aldrich may have been “too sweet,” but he 
was not affected or artificial. A person born and brought up 
in an atmosphere of old lavender, tearoses, and pennyroyal 
should not be expected to excel in describing the reek of 
an underfed laborer’s shack. Aldrich was true to his breed— 
and it was a patrician breed. He was genteel and old-fashioned 
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but not stodgy. Clad in the garments of an older era, he could 
be dapper in his mien. His emotions were recollected in 
tranquillity—but not in torpor. Indeed, one of his salient 
characteristics as a writer is his brisk pace. His sentimental 
or nostalgic moods are as evanescent as everything else in his 
writing: they change as quickly as clouds reflected on the 
surface of a stream. His wit and his sentiment interact upon 
each other. In short, if Aldrich is not a rugged writer, he is 
at least a vital one—incapable of heavy drayage but a good 
carriage horse. His craftsmanship never lapsed from the 
high ideals he set for himself. Indeed, here is perhaps the 
explanation of why he was not a great writer. Great writers 
are constantly endeavoring to write better than they have 
ever written before—perhaps better than they can—but Ald- 
rich has the air of trying never to fall below a set standard 
of excellence. Here too he was natural. Like most New Eng- 
land writers up to his time, Aldrich had editorial blood in 
his veins: he edited as fast as he created. A descendant of the 
Puritans could hardly do otherwise. 

What Aldrich gave to American literature is to be meas- 
ured in terms not of magnitude but of authenticity. It can 
be cherished for what it is—as the china ware or candle 
snuffers of an earlier generation become legitimate objects 
of a collector’s attention. Aldrich is part of a real past. He 
loved that past. He even wished he could have been born a 
little earlier—before the railroad had deprived regions of 
“local character.” For—the secret is out—Aldrich was against 
progress! He congratulated himself that he could still remem- 
ber the last of the town criers. And he was a little saddened 
by the thought that he just missed the last of the cockades. 
Perhaps the best “piece” Aldrich ever wrote was not a novel 
at all, but an essay in which he confesses these things. It is 
an essay on Portsmouth and it is called, in phrasing reminis- 
cent of Longfellow, “An Old Town by the Sea.” Here his . 
writing is at its finest—clear and crisp in phrase, hummous 
and autumnal in tone—and here his feelings are most deeply 
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intertwined with his language. From wharf to Governor's 
mansion, from Strawberry Bank to the old burying ground 
on Copp’s Hill—he loved it every inch. He loved the golden 
haze of history that had settled on the town. Indian Summer 
was at its best in Portsmouth. 
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MAUD MAXWELL VESEY 
BENJAMIN MARSTON OF MARBLEHEAD 


NDER date of May 13, 1794, Ward Chipman wrote 
from Saint John, New Brunswick, to Edward Winslow,' 
then living in Fredericton: 


Being at last satisfied that our worthy unfortunate friend 
Marston was really dead, I the other day opened his chest. The 
uppermost thing was a tin-case enclosing some papers all of 
which I now send you. I opened the cover containing his will 
in the presence of Mr. Hazen? and Mr. Coffin.’ By it you will 
find you are his sole executor. Poor fellow, his fate was hard 
and he must have been most vexatiously disappointed at the 
amount of his compensation. There are besides his private books 
and papers, a few articles of trifling value and his surveying 
instruments, all of which are subject to your disposal. In respect 
to the debt to me for cash, which I loaned him since coming 
to this country, he some time ago wrote requesting I would pro- 
ceed against him as an absconding debtor and sell his property 
at Miramichi to pay myself. I took no steps but writing to Deles- 
dernier for an account of the property in his hands, but never 


1 Edward Winslow, of Plymouth, great-great-grandson of Edward, the 
Pilgrim governor, was muster-master-general of Loyalist regiments during 
the Revolution, and later chief instigator of the plan to erect the Province 
of New Brunswick as a home for the Loyalist exiles. He held important 
political and judicial posts in the Province and was at one time administrator 
of its government. He was a cousin of Benjamin Marston. 

Ward Chipman, from Boston, the “Chip” of the Winslow Papers, was 
a lifelong friend and associate of Winslow. He was the first solicitor-general 
of New Brunswick, a member of the Governor’s Council, Judge of the 
Supreme Court, and British agent in the boundary agreement between British 
North America and the United States in 1797. 

2 Honorable William Hazen, Chipman’s father-in-law and brother of 
Major General Moses Hazen of the Continental Army, was a pre-loyalist 
merchant on the St. John River, and later a member of the Governor's . 
Council of New Brunswick. 

8 General John Coffin, a native of Boston, settled in New Brunswick 
after a distinguished career in the British army during the Revolution. 
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received an answer. I don’t suppose it is worth while going there 
to look after it, as I understand Delesdernier is but a slippery 
chap. There are some creditors I believe at Halifax from a letter 
you will see in the last books of his journal, dated July 1787, 
just before he left this country. ...As to myself I have long since 
ceased to expect anything, unless the good fellow had met with 
that good fortune which he had so richly merited. 


Benjamin Marston grd, the owner of the chest of papers 
referred to, was one of those unfortunates whom the Revolu- 
tionary War cast adrift, and who, under the storm and stress 
of a new life, was never able to recoup his shattered fortune. 
He was born in Salem, in 1730, son of Colonel Benjamin 
Marston,* High Sheriff of Essex County and representative 
from Salem in the General Court of Massachusetts, and his 
second wife, who was a daughter of Honorable Isaac Winslow 
of Marshfield, the son and grandson respectively of Governors 
Josiah Winslow and Edward Winslow of the Plymouth 
Colony. Young Marston graduated from Harvard at nine- 
teen, and at twenty-five married Sarah, one of the pretty 
Swett girls of Marblehead. By this marriage he became 
brother-in-law to Robert Hooper and Jeremiah Lee, wealthy 
and enterprising merchants of Marblehead, who controlled 
the fishing industry of the town as a virtual monopoly, and 
whose mansions have been preserved as memorials of the 
historic past. He seems to have gone into business with them, 
probably as a junior partner, for he did not acquire such 
means as theirs or live in such state. 

In 1760, Marston purchased for £450 a house high upon 
the hill at the head of Watson Street, and expended an equal 
amount in improving it.° He was an energetic and shrewd 
business man, and his affairs prospered at his shop on King 
Street. His fellow townsmen esteemed him for his integrity, 


4 “The Marston Family of Salem, Mass.,” New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register, xxvu_ (1873), 291-307 and 390-403. 

5 Loyalist Claims, published by the Ontario Bureau of Archives (Toron- 
to, 1904), 606-608. 
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and elected him fourteen times as moderator and over and 
over again as selectman. He had strong social instincts and a 
lively wit, was extremely hospitable, and enjoyed the society 
of ladies. Life passed pleasantly for him and his family until 
the stormy days preceding the outbreak of civil war, when 
opinions became sharply aligned and families were often 
divided in sentiments. 

Marston was on principle an ardent adherent of the Crown, 
as were his Winslow uncles, General John and Edward, Sen- 
ior, and his cousins Pelham Winslow and Edward Winslow, 
Jr., at Plymouth. On the other hand, his cousin James War- 
ren, at Plymouth, was an active disciple of Samuel Adams; 
and his three sisters had married three Watsons of Plymouth, 
all of whom were Whigs. At Marblehead, his brother-in-law 
“King” Hooper was a Tory, while Jeremiah Lee adhered to 
the popular party. Mob violence broke out in Marblehead in 
March, 1774, when the lawless burned the smallpox hospital 
there. The situation became worse when after the Boston 
Port Bill, “King” Hooper invited General Gage to occupy 
his mansion at Danvers, near Salem. 

Always a man of courage, Marston “declared his senti- 
ments freely and publicly in favour of the British govern- 
ment.” * Moreover, as one of the hated Addressers of Hutch- 
inson, he was subjected to insults and abuse from hoodlums 
whenever he appeared in the streets. He seems to have con- 
tinued to do business, however, during 1774-1775, for in a 
letter from Boston, February 17, 1776, to Robert Anderson 
and Company of Gibraltar,’ he speaks of a brig and a cargo 
which he and some partners had shipped to that post: 


Messers Gallaison, [Timothy?] Orne and myself were in part- 
nership in the brig and cargo, which this unhappy civil war has 
now broke up, forever. I have retreated to this garrison for pro- 
tection. All America is in the most deplorable condition. Trade 


6 Loyalist Claims, 606. 
7 Collections of the New Brunswick Historical Society, Number 7. 
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wholly at an end, and next summer will give my deluded country- 
men some idea of what it is to live in a country which is the seat 
of war. God send us once more peace and good government. 


Finally, one night late in November, 1775, a mob swarmed 
up the hill to his house, broke down the doors, opened his 
desks, and carried off his accounts. He made his escape with 
difficulty, but has left no description of those exciting mo- 
ments when he slipped from the clutches of his enemies and 
made his way in the darkness down to the harbor, where he 
managed to secure an open boat and set out for Boston. 
There was nothing else to do, with the mob out in strength, 
if he wished to avoid tarring and feathering and the hazard- 
ous ride on a rail. Of that dismal and dangerous journey 
across Massachusetts Bay, he remarks in a letter that he 
reached Boston “ye 24th November, having left all I had 
behind me, being obliged to come off suddenly and in ye 
night.” That journey was to be the first of a long series of 
hardships at sea and trials by land which were to follow 
literally without cessation until his death, seventeen years 
later. 

Marston was forced to leave his wife behind, nor was she 
able to join him in Boston, for she died shortly after he made 
his escape. Later, he was to be proscribed and banished and 
his property confiscated. 

With other loyal refugees, Marston accompanied the Brit- 
ish forces to Halifax after the evacuation of Boston, March 
17, 1776. He had a buoyant and optimistic disposition, which 
seems to have served him in good stead, and he evidently 
adapted himself to the wretched conditions under which the 
Loyalists were forced to live in the crowded and badly housed 
town of Halifax. With his home gone and his wife dead, he 
must have snatched at any consolations to be had, for during 
the two and a half months he spent in Halifax he managed 
to fall in love with a girl named Eliza C., from the nearby 
town of Windsor, and wrote his sister Lucia Watson that 
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“you will perhaps smile at your brother to see him a second 
time so entirely engrossed by the tender passion.” Certainly 
he had made a quick recovery from grief at the death of 
Mrs. Marston. 


JourNAL IN EXILE 


It is at this point in his career that Marston’s journal, as 
preserved, begins. Whether he had been accustomed to keep- 
ing a record of his old well-ordered life, we do not, of course, 
know, but the period from June, 1776, to August 16, 1787, is 
pretty continuously covered in the manuscript notebooks 
mentioned in Edward Winslow's letter above. The iron chest 
in which he kept them became the container of a mass of 
unpublished letters and other documents of the same period 
belonging to Judge Edward Winslow. The Journal is known 
to have been at one time in the possession of the late Rev- 
erend W. P. Raymond, historian of New Brunswick and 
compiler of the Winslow Papers,* since he published extracts 
from it; but it had disappeared from sight until its rediscov- 
ery in 1935, in the old chest, then in the possession of one of 
Winslow's descendants living in Victoria, British Columbia. 

Since he had failed in his efforts to obtain military employ- 
ment with the British army, Marston decided to engage in a 
trading voyage, making use of a little capital of {250 sterling 
which he had collected from his debtors in Boston after arriv- 
ing there. Accordingly, he formed a partnership with Dr. 
John Prince of Halifax and George Ervin,’ an English mer- 
chant, and in his own words undertook “an adventure in ye 
schooner Earl Percy.”” His part in the “adventure” was one- 
third of the cargo and “outsetts.” 


8 The largest and most important collection of public and private papers 
from a private source in Canada. It contains 650 letiers and documents, 
written by about 170 persons between 1766 and 1820. : 

® Possibly George Erving, a prominent merchant of Boston before the 
Revolution and an evacuee with his family to Halifax and later to England. 
His wife was a daughter of Isaac Royall, of Medford. 
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June 10, 1776—Sailed from Halifax in the schooner Earl Percy, 
Nath. Atkins, master, for Dominica. The fleet and army under 
Admiral Shuldam and General Howe sailed the same day for 
New York. Arrived at Roisseau [Roseau] in Dominica after 40 
days passage. The long passage and the ill condition my cargo was 
shipped in hurt it very much, it being chiefly fish, so that I made 
but an indifferent sale. 

August 24—sailed from Roiseau for Eustatius. Mr. Routh’ 
in ye Brig Minerva came into ye Road just as we got underway, 
he was chased in his passage & threw some letters overboard on 
which he informed me Dr. Prince depended for getting some 
insurance on Captain N. Woodbury. 

August 24—Arrived in St. Eustatius & tarried there one night 
& one day. Here I had ye very great pleasure of seeing my old 
friend Mr. Longbotham whom I had not seen in ten years. 

August 27—Sailed from St. Eustatius in ye evening. 

September ye 19 was taken by the Eagle Privateer, Capt" Elijah 
Freeman Paine, Comman? in Lat. 41. 2. on ye eastern part of 
George’s Bank. 

September 22—arrived in Plymouth next day, was examined 
by the Committee of safety (Dr. Torey, foreman) & was by them 
unanimously ordered to jail, my committance was respited 
till next day on acct. of my things not being landed out of the 
prize, & for that night my Brother W. Watson was my Bail— 
the next day upon another consultation had by the Committee 
of safety altered the place of my confinement from ye common 
jail to my Brother’s W. Watson’s house to which I came upon 
the 24th inst. The reason the committee give for confining me 
is that ye people will be dissatisfied if I am let to go at large. 
But the true reason is that ye Malice & Revenge of J —- W. Esq. 
would not otherwise be satisfied & the Committee are to a man 


10 Richard Routh, Collector of Customs at Salem, accompanied the 
British Army to Halifax in 1776 and later became Collector of Customs and 
Chief Justice of Newfoundland. See Sabine, The American Loyalists (Boston, 
1847). 

11 J. W. is undoubtedly Marston’s cousin, James Warren, a prominent 
member of the Plymouth Committee of Correspondence. Warren was at 
bitter odds with his mother’s Winslow relatives and apparently did not make 
any effort to aid them during the years from 1775 to 1781 when his uncle 
Edward Winslow, Sr., his wife. and his daughters, Penelope and Sarah, were 
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his creatures. A list of the Committee who ordered me to be 
confined. 

Deacon Tory Chairman, a true Deacon 

Capt Weston; He owes his existence to the very people he is 
now insulting. His wig & head would completely fill a corn 
basket. 

Deacon Diamond, a pious looking whining body. 

Mr. Drew, a gentleman in a ragged jacket & I think a leather 
a 

...--Somebody I could not see, he sat in ye dark and I forget 
his name. 

Silas A. Bartlett, a good sort of man made a tool of to serve ye 
purpose of ye occasion. 

Mr. Mayhew a simpering how do you do, sorry for you kind of 
body. 
D. Lothrop one that has been handsomely & kindly entertained 
at my house—He can do dirty work. 

Mr. Croswell, a youngish looking kind of body. 

These were all met together at Mr. Mayhew’s with one accord 
& were all of one mind—& so they ordered me to prison. 


In spite of these strictures upon the Committee of Safety, 
its members were not very hardhearted after all. They re- 
lented enough to allow their prisoner’s brothers-in-law to 
go bail for him, and he was permitted to leave the jail and 
be confined to the home of his sister Elizabeth and her hus- 
band, William Watson. From that comfortable refuge he 
wrote two months later to his partner in Halifax, Dr. Prince: 


I am in perfect health, in danger of growing too fat through 
idleness and good living. I am confined to a private house with 
liberty of ye yard and garden, and of going to meeting on Sun- 
day. ...If I should be able to get my liberty and should come 


forced to remain in Plymouth. Sarah Winslow writes in a letter to Marston, 
November 29, 1783, concerning their cousin Colonel Warren, “I do believe 
he is the compleatest Devil that was ever suffered to live. That at this late 
hour he should be contriving ways to torment his benefactor is a master © 
piece of wickedness. I have done with him never again to mention his name.” 
The letter implies that Warren got many of the Winslow effects. Winslow 
Papers, pages 151-1532. 
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to Halifax, would you venture a second time to employ so un- 
lucky a fellow? 


On November 24, 1776, Marston notes in his diary: 


It is a year this day since I left Marblehead and went into 
Boston in which time I have seen more variety than in all my 
life before... have been taken and am now in prison, not worth 
a groat—whence I conclude that health of body and peace of 
mind are more essential to human happiness than either riches 
or honours. I thank heaven I am amply possessed of ye two first. 


At that time, Ben Marston had a low opinion of the chances 
of success of those he termed his “deluded countrymen.” He 
jots down some opinions as to the prospects of the rebellion 
as follows: 


Salt is now about 10 shillings ster. per bushel; flour about 
6 dollars per cwt; woolens and linnens are scarcely to be had. 
And yet this miserably deceived people are made to believe 
they can support independency.... There is now an order for 
draughting every fourth man to relieve the army, whose term 
of service is within a few days of expiring. What a miserable 
figure must such a new-raised, raw, undisciplined, unprovided 
body of people make when opposed to experienced veteran 
troops, well provided with every thing necessary to live in the 
field, and commanded by officers and a general who have acquired 
the knowledge and skill in the art of war by long service and 
by being engaged against the best troops in the world—except 
the British. Their infatuation is beyond all example. God have 
mercy upon them and open their eyes. ... Nay, General Wash- 
ington, who moves the puppets of this place, has the effrontery 
to give out that a French Fleet and Army will be over early 
in the Spring. A Fleet from France. There will be one from 
the Moon as soon. 

Attached is an observation added later: “(10 years after- 
wards) I find in this I was much out in my guess.” 

After being detained six months in Plymouth he was given 
permission to go to Boston to await an exchange of prisoners. 
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While there he made a brief visit to Marblehead, where his 
nephew, Marston Watson, had been put in charge of his 
property following the death of his wife. In March, 1777, 
he was put on board a cartel vessel and in due course reached 
Halifax again, only to set off in a few weeks for the West 
Indies. On the return voyage he sailed into Philadelphia, 
then occupied by General Howe and the British forces. In 
May, 1778, he was off for Halifax; and July of the same year 
found him once more en route for the West Indies with a 
cargo of fish from Newfoundland for St. Kitts. 

But ill-luck consistently pursued Ben Marston. Again he 
was captured by a Yankee privateer, the General Gates, and 
on August 21, 1778, he was landed in Boston and put on a 
guard ship. The next day he was taken to the house of an 
old friend, Samuel White, and allowed the liberty of the 
garden. But this pleasing state of affairs lasted only a week. 
Marblehead heard of his capture, and evidently decided that 
Boston was showing altogether too much consideration to 
so objectionable an enemy. So Marston had occasion to enter 
in the journal: 


Tuesday, September 8—After living a week very agreeably 
at my friend White’s I was this day suddenly ordered to go 
immediately on board the prison ship. This I owe to the little- 
ness of mind of some persons at Marblehead, who wrote to ye 
Council to inform them that I was such an inveterate enemy 
to ye Country that it would be dangerous for me to be at large. 


So once more the unlucky voyager found himself back 
under lock and key, a situation he took philosophically, re- 
cording in the Journal, “I have learned that a man may enjoy 
himself even in prison.” Such enjoyment as he could wring 
from one of the prison ships of the period was to be of short 
duration. Within a few days he was one among a batch of 
one hundred and seventy prisoners who were sent in a cartel 
vessel to Halifax for exchange. On arrival he entered in the 
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Journal: “Went on shore and took lodgings at my old quar- 
ters at Miss Lyde’s—so ends my second captivity.” 

But although he was again a free man, Ben Marston was a 
ruined one. Since he could not engage in a “venture” except 
as a crew member, he shipped out of Halifax the next time 
on December 6, 1778, in the brig Ajax, Captain David 
Mowatt, master, for another voyage to the West Indies, and 
this time got safely back to Halifax early in April, 1779. 
Much of the Journal of that summer refers to local events 
in that garrison, and the siege of Penobscot’? and its relief 
by Sir George Collier. He notes with rage that a fleet sent 
from Halifax with troops and stores for the Penobscot garri- 
son returned to its base in a week without making an effort 
to reach the beleaguered fort. An example of his low opinion 
of those in authority in Halifax is thus confided to the 
Journal: 


The administration of affairs in this place is curious. At the 
same time that the American Privateers are taking vessels within 
ye Light-house, there are ships of war and light armed vessels 
lying as quietly in the harbor as tho’ it was the profoundest 
peace. There is not even an attempt made to keep the coast 
clear. But if any or animadverts freely on such stupid conduct 
they are very apt to brand him with ye name of disaffected. 


Marston, who never suffered fools gladly, cites a case: 


Some time ago there arrived here a Mr. H-sl-p from England, 
formerly a merchant of Boston. He proposed going to New Eng- 
land, where he has a family and estate, but intended to go with 
the consent of those in authority. He is a man near 7o years or 
upwards—one of no force, a mere money-getting genius. After 
being about town for some time he was taken up, and is now 
confined to a private house from whence he cannot go but in 
company with the Sheriff or his deputy, and all this, as report 
has it, for saying in company one day, that the Lord had left 


12 Fort George, now Castine, at the mouth of the Penobscot River. 
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England and gone over to the Americans. And thus it is they 
exchange prisoners capable of being real mischief-doing enemies 
the minute they get home, and at the same time they detain a 
mere doting old man for saying a very stupid thing. 


Marston was in Newfoundland in the early autumn of 1779 
and gives a description of painful living conditions at “Quiddy 
Viddy” (Quidividi). He remarks, “I wish some of my Halifax 
friends, who grumble daily at their situation, could see the 
habitations of this miserable place; without windows, with- 
out chimneys, the light of heaven coming in at ye same hole 
which lets out ye smoke.” 

Twice more, Marston made voyages to the West Indies, 
and from the second adventure he derived some profit. By the 
help of some friends he was able to purchase a schooner and 
at the first of the year 1781 set out on a voyage to the Caro- 
linas. But fortune was yet an ill-tempered jade, for early in 
February he was captured by the American privateer Ariel, 
Captain Lawlor, and presently found himself in prison in 
Philadelphia. Here he was confined from the middle of Feb- 
ruary until the third week in March, and suffered from both 
cold and the scanty rations. He speaks, however, of the gen- 
erosity of the citizens. ““They are daily sending us fresh meat 
and vegetables, fruit, milk, eggs and goodies, without which 
those of us who are without money must have suffered for 
want of food.” The Quakers, in particular, were exceedingly 
kind in relieving the destitution of the prisoners, sending 
them not only food but clothing, and many comforts for the 
sick. Then, under date of March 22, he writes: 


Today my friend Collins has obtained for me liberty to come 
and tarry at his house upon parole. He has been exceedingly 
friendly to me. As soon as he knew of my being a prisoner he 
came to see me and every day sent me a plate from his table, 
and when he found that my exchange would not take place - 
soon he never ceased his applications to the Board of Admiralty 
till he obtained a parole for me. 
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Exchange was effected at last, and Marston got to New 
York early in April, where he remained until July. Part of 
this time he spent with his cousin, Edward Winslow, Jr., 
lieutenant-colonel and muster-master-general, then living 
with his family in a house belonging to Nicholas Cowen- 
hoven, at New Utrecht, on Long Island, at the entrance to 
New York Harbor. 

The hopes of the Loyalists in New York were still high 
that the coming summer of 1781 would prove the end of 
what they called the “Kingdom of Congress.” But Marston, 
who by this time had acquired a wide experience of how the 
war was being conducted, was not so sure of the outcome. 
Before he left for Nova Scotia in August of that year he 
entered in the Journal this significant observation: “I have 
had my sanguine expectations too—supposing that integrity 
and capacity had a hand in the conduct of our military 
operations—but experience has shown that one or the other 
has heretofore been wanting.” 


ADVENTURES BY SEA AND LAND 


Having no connection with the Loyalist regiments, Mars- 
ton again set out for Nova Scotia in a small brig of 110 tons 
which he purchased, and reached the mouth of St. John 
River in September. His was one of a fleet of merchant 
vessels under convoy of two British men-o’-war, and the 
voyage included Halifax and Penobscot before he eventually 
reached the river’s mouth and, as he relates, “went ashore and 
dined with Mr. [William] Hazen.” 

Since the privateers had made the Bay of Fundy thoroughly 
unsafe, Marston was obliged to cool his heels until a convoy 
was ready to cross the Bay to Annapolis Royal. This little neg- 
lected garrison town* depressed his sociable spirits. Life was 


18 The old Port Royal, renamed in honor of Queen Anne, who defrayed 
the expenses of the expedition which captured it, out of her private purse. 
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hard for the inhabitants, what with lack of all conveniences 
and living under constant threats of pillage and abuse from 
the raiding parties that harried the Nova Scotia shores. He 
enters in the Journal: “This afternoon we were alarmed by a 
report that a party of Rebels had robbed a house about twenty 
miles up the [Annapolis] river so we unbent and landed all 
our sails, and put them within the picket work of the fort.” 
Of the town and its residents he thus complains: 


This place fills me with melancholy. It was once a place of 
consequence, the scene of action of some persons for whom I have 
the highest esteem and warmest attachment. What was then their 
habitation is now a heap of ruins. The present inhabitants seem 
to live in an unsocial monastic way. Seldom do ye see them in 
the streets, nor do they pay any of ye attention to strangers, 
which is common to be shewn by mankind in general in places 
where strangers but seldom come. 


It is little wonder that hospitality was limited in the devas- 
tated little town. But Marston did not get away from it until 
November, thus having to put up with the hardships inciden- 
tal to a stay there, hardships which were the lot of the perma- 
nent residents. On November 5, 1781, he enters the follow- 
ing doleful lines: 


I am now writing by the last bit of candle. I am close by a 
colonel and a great merchant, and they can’t spare me one 
pound, they are without themselves. I hope this will be the last 
week of my tarrying here. I am tired out and out in so solitary 
a situation, employed in such a little peddling business, trading 
for apples and cyder. When the cyder is on board I shall have 
only the smallest of my small affairs to settle and finish, and then 
for Halifax, so it please Heaven. 


But it did not please Heaven to grant the plea. Ben Mars- 
ton was to undergo an adventure surpassing in difficulties . 
those which he had before encountered. The wonder is that 
he survived. 
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It was December before he set sail from Annapolis Royal 
in his brig, to round the coast of Nova Scotia to Halifax. But 
a winter gale was sweeping the coast, and he could soon have 
wished himself even in inhospitable Annapolis. One gale 
followed close on the heels of another. The stout little brig 
was New England built and had been a whaler, but she 
sprang a leak. Night and day the crew toiled at the pumps, 
and overboard went the load of grain, the longboat, and the 
apples and cider that Marston had waited so long to collect. 
But such sacrifices were in vain. Driven northeastward by 
the fury of the storm, and unable to make Halifax harbor, 
the brig finally went on shore and stuck fast in the ice near 
Cape Canso. 

Since food was scarce and they were in an uninhabited re- 
gion, there seemed only one thing to do, to abandon the brig 
and try to get to Halifax, about a hundred and thirty-odd 
miles down the coast, on foot. On December 19, then, having 
cooked what remained of their provisions, the eight men and 
the dog, Tiger, began the desperate journey. Among the scanty 
rations in Marston’s pack was the Journal. It shows the marks 
of the hardships it underwent in company with its author, 
being stained and blotted and the ink pallid from freezing. 

Each day Marston faithfully recorded experiences grim 
enough to have killed men less toughened by the simple ordi- 
nary hardships of their everyday lives. In an empty Indian 
hut they found some jerked moose and a shallop with sails. 
In this they hoped to make their way along shore, and on 
Christmas Eve set out in it. The entry for December 25, 
1781, reads, “Set out with the shallop again; encamped on an 
island where we nearly had lost her—a dismal Christmas day 
to us.” Three days later Marston became so lame that he could 
go no farther. The party had had to abandon the shallop and 
take to the land again. He writes that he parted “with my 
people who left me very unwillingly. Gave them my share of 
Tiger whom we killed last night, poor faithful animal.” 
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The record of hardship continues: 


Friday, 28—I lay in the woods two days and two nights, with 
no other sustenance than some dried moose, when I was relieved 
by the mate and two Indians. After my people left me they 
travelled one day before they came across signs of Indians. The 
second day they heard their dogs, and soon after discovered 
them. The Indians received them with great kindness, and treated 
them with the utmost care and hospitality. 


Two days later, Marston reached the Indian huts, as he says, 
“very lame and much exhausted with fatigue and long fast- 
ing.” 

Until the middle of January he lived with an Indian, Mich- 
ael, and his family, receiving from all the Indians the kindest 
of treatment. He then went to a place called Country Harbor, 
where he built a hut and there remained until near the end 
of February. The discomforts he experienced may be imag- 
ined. He then traveled to what is now the town of Guysboro, 
where he obtained lodgings for the next few weeks with an 
English family. Thin, ragged, and almost penniless, he ob- 
tained passage for Halifax in a crowded and uncomfortable 
shallop and after ten days reached that town on April 10, 
1782. 

For twelve weary months Ben Marston dragged out exist- 
ence in Halifax. Much of the Journal is occupied with local 
happenings. On June 3, 1782, he enters: 


A few days ago H. M. S. Blonde was lost upon a rock near 
the Seal Island [near Sable Island], on which occasion two New 
England Privateers did a very generous action. They took the 
people off, set them ashore at Cape Percu [now Yarmouth, Nova 
Scotia] and gave them passes to Halifax. 


These privateers were the Lively, Captain Adams, and the | 
Scammel, Captain Stoddard. This good deed was presently 
to be rewarded. On October 19 following, Marston has an- 
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other entry in reference to the captain of the Lively, who 
now found himself a prisoner of the British. 


Sailed for Boston a cartel; in her went a Captain Adams and 
his officers. He was the person who helped to bring the Blonde’s 
people from off the Seal Islands after the loss of their ship. His 
generosity in that affair deservedly recommended him to our 
particular regard, which the people here, both in and out of 
authority, have not omitted to pay him. 


The year 1782 was drawing to a close and prospects for 
Marston were exceedingly slim. Inactivity was particularly 
distressing to his temperament. He records gloomily in the 
Journal: 


No business offers, nor do I know where to look for any. Go?— 
I can’t stir from this place. I have not the means of transporting 
myself a single day’s journey. Heaven know what is to become of 
me? However, I have one thing to thank Heaven for, my hopes 
do not fail me....My friends or enemies—if I have any—shall 
never have it to say that I am indolent and won’t take business 
when ‘tis offered. 


LAND SURVEYOR AT SHELBURNE 


A change for the better in Marston’s troubled affairs came 
with the spring of 1783. The war was over, and Nova Scotia 
was instructed to prepare for the reception of the Loyalist 
exiles, the first contingent being about to set sail from New 
York. Accordingly we find an entry in the Journal under date 
of April 21, 1783: “This day Charles Morris Esq.’* engaged 
me to go to Port Roseway" to assist in laying out a Town- 
ship there.” A week later, Marston embarked on a yacht, 
reaching his destination in time to witness the arrival of the 
first Loyalist fleet of thirty ships, bearing three thousand 
persons to be set ashore at Port Roseway. 


14 Honorable Charles Morris, Surveyor General of Nova Scotia. 
15 Now Shelburne, Nova Scotia. 
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The Journal now bristles with details of the survey and 
allotment of the new town, and Marston, at first an assistant, 
was by the beginning of summer practically in charge. His 
cousin, Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Winslow, who had been 
sent to Nova Scotia in the previous April, had been asked by 
the Governor, John Parr, to suggest a suitable man for the 
task at Port Roseway, and had named Marston. Winslow, at 
St. John’s River, wrote Ward Chipman in New York in July, 
1783: 


I have effected some business for meritorious characters, which 
has afforded me vast pleasure. Our old friend Marston has felt 
the benefit of a pointed application to the Governor. He is ap- 
pointed a Chief Magistrate or a kind of Governor General at 
Port Roseway, and is a confidential man with Governor Parr.’ 


At the same time Colonel Winslow felt impelled to deliver 
a warning to his blunt, somewhat caustic kinsman, fearing 
that he might fail to observe the little niceties of deportment 
required when dealing with a representative of His Majesty: 


Now, my dear friend, I know you hate all mere matters of 
ceremony, so do I; but ‘tis my maxim that when I can serve my 
country or my friends to make little sacrifices of my own feel- 
ings. When the Governor arrives, wait on him, offer your ser- 
vices, tell him everything which ‘tis necessary to know, ask any- 
thing for yourself that you may want ke. ke. 


Winslow might have added, “Flatter old John Parr to his 
heart's content,” for that is what he was trying to convey to 
Marston, who was unfortunately not one to profit by such 
advice, being entirely lacking in tact. 

The new surveyor and “Chief Magistrate” was a busy man 
that summer and a much tried one. On Saturday June 21, 
appears this entry: 


16 Winslow Papers, page 98. 
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Thursday last the people drew for their town lots. By indulg- 
ing their cursed republican principles they committed an irregu- 
larity which cost them another day's work. ... They are upon the 
whole a collection of characters very unfit for the business they 
have undertaken. Barbers, Taylors, Shoemakers and all kinds of 
mechanics bred and used to live in great towns, they are inured 
to habits very unfit for undertakings which require hardiness, 
resolution, industry and patience. Nothing is so easy as to bear 
hardships in a good house by a good fireside with good clothes, 
provisions &c. &c. Seneca, with some thousands per annum, 
wrote very learnedly in praise of poverty. 


The problem of getting the constantly arriving batches of 
unhappy, dissatisfied Loyalists located on their lots was a 
terrific one, and Marston, never the most patient of individ- 
uals, was sorely harassed by their complaints and by the 
inevitable injustices which occurred. In writing Colonel 
Winslow, he thus expresses his own reactions: 


I am in as perfect good health as a reasonable mortal can wish, 
but almost dinned to death for Town Lots and Water Lots, for 
50 acre lots and 500 acre lots. My head is so full of triangles, 
squares, parallelograms, trapezias and rhomboids that the corners 
do sometimes almost put my eyes out. However I thank God 
that they are there. Had it not been for them I should by this 
time have starved to death, or what is ten times worse have been 
the burden and pity of my friends. 


He speaks of seeing “several Marblehead men here. Poor 
fellows, neither they nor their vessels look as they used to.” 
And he describes some late comers in 1783 as “a very mur- 
muring crew.” 

The fifteen months that Marston had spent at Shelburne, 
as Governor Parr had renamed Port Roseway, terminated 
suddenly on June 27, 1784. Whether or not he failed to 
profit by Colonel Winslow’s advice as to his relations with 
the Governor, who was a man of hasty temper and prone 
to jump at conclusions, the fact remains that Parr turned 
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against him. And it was quite natural that Marston should 
have accumulated enemies in the impossible task of pleasing 
everybody with town lots, water lots, and other grants. More- 
over he was never politic. At all events, Governor Parr dis- 
missed him in a most unjust fashion. The Journal gives the 
story: 


Monday, 26 [1784]—Great riot today. The disbanded soldiers 
have risen against the Free negroes to drive them out of Town, 
because they labour cheaper than they—the soldiers. 

Tuesday, 27—Riot continues. The soldiers force the free 
negroes to quit the Town—pulled down about 20 of their houses. 
This morning I went over to the Barracks by advice of my friends, 
who find I am threatened by the Rioters, and in the afternoon 
took passage for Halifax. By further advice from Town, find I 
have been sought after. Arrived in Halifax, Thursday 29th. 

Wednesday, August 4. Arrived from Shelburne my friend 
Joshua Watson and N. Ogden with further accounts of continu- 
ance of riots. I find I have been hunted for quite down to Point 
Carleton, and had I been found should have had a bad time 
among a set of villainous scoundrels—by some subsequent advice, 
I find I should have been fairly hung. 

Wednesday, 18 August—A ship from England, by which we 
learn this Province is to be divided, and a new government 
erected on the western side of the Bay of Fundy by the name of 
New Brunswick." If I can get some employment in the new 
Province I shall choose my residence there, as most of the New 
England Refugees will be there and among them my nearest 
and dearest friends... . 

Tuesday, 31—The Governor returned from Shelburne, where 
he has been to settle the disturbances which have arisen. To 
answer some purpose with his Dear Shelburnites he has been 
pleased to throw a great deal of blame on my conduct. But I 
have the satisfaction to know that the best people of that Settle- 
ment are my friends, and what a rabble think of me is never 
my concern—tho’ a Governor be among them... . 


17 The Province of New Brunswick was erected August 16, 1784. 
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Tuesday, September 7—Presented a memorial to Governor 
Parr this day and date, requesting a publick enquiry to be made 
into my conduct while Chief Surveyor at Shelburne. He says 
only in general that every body accuses me of the most corrupt 
partial conduct while in my office of Chief Surveyor. I find he 
has sent my character home under all these infamous accusations. 


Marston was unable to obtain any redress of his wrongs 
from Governor Parr, although he seems to have been treated 
with injustice. He certainly did not use his post to extort 
money from grantees of Shelburne. 


In NEw BRUNSWICK 


The autumn of 1784 was spent in Halifax, where many of 
his relatives and old friends were congregated. His uncle, 
Edward Winslow, Sr., with his wife and two daughters, was 
there; and Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Winslow was at the 
time military secretary to Brigadier General Henry Fox, 
commander-in-chief of the forces in Nova Scotia, with head- 
quarters in the town. Sir John Wentworth," who had been 
the last Royal Governor of New Hampshire, was living there, 
having been appointed Surveyor of the King’s Woods in 
British North America. Wentworth was a warm friend of 
the Winslow family and, being anxious to help Marston, 
appointed him his deputy in New Brunswick. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Winslow, writing to Sir John under 
date of December 26, 1784, says: 


I had the pleasure of your letter by Marston. He was so for- 
tunate as to arrive safe before I left New Brunswick. I attended 
him to the Governor’s!® who expressed his satisfaction at the 
appointment in very flattering terms, and I left Marston com- 


18 In 1791 Wentworth was appointed Lieutenant Governor of Nova Scotia 
in succession to John Parr. 

19 Colonel—afterwards Brigadier General—Thomas Carleton, brother of 
Sir Guy Carleton, was the first Governor of New Brunswick. 
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fortably settled in a mess with Chipman and Hailes at the house 
hired for me when we were at St. John’s. 


Saint John city, in the winter of 1784-1785, was a rude 
little town of frame houses and log cabins, scattered amid 
stumps, which had sprung mushroom-like on the rocky, 
spruce-clad peninsula at the mouth of the St. John River. 
But clustered on this limited and uncomfortable spot, and 
domiciled in the inconvenient and dreary dwellings, was a 
group of refugees who had been numbered among the gentry 
of the old Thirteen Colonies. Governor Carleton and his 
handsome and vivacious wife had been allotted on their 
arrival in November, 1784, the most comfortable house in 
the town. That the Carletons suffered from cold during that 
winter did not prevent them from extending the hospitality 
befitting their position. To Ben Marston, who looked upon 
such functions with a somewhat caustic spirit, we are indebted 
for a hint of the social activities of that winter: 


Tuesday, Jan. 18—Queen’s Birthnight. Governor Carleton gave 
a Ball and Supper at the Assembly Room.” Between 30 & 40 
Ladies, near 100 Gentlemen—the Ladies were of the best families 
only, but the Gentlemen were of all sorts—the business was as 
well conducted as such an entertainment could be, where so 
large a company were to be entertained in so small a room. 


The house in which Colonel Winslow had established 
Marston, in company with Ward Chipman and a young 
officer named Harris Hailes, was known as “Felicity Hall,” 
the name having been bestowed upon it in sarcasm. A letter 
of a month later from Marston to Colonel Winslow gives 
one of Marston’s characteristic accounts of the first Bachelors’ 
Ball to be held in New Brunswick and pokes a little fun at 


20 The Assembly Room, twenty-five by fifty feet, was on the upper floor - 
of the low two-story building that was Known as The Exchange Coffee House. 
and was one of the first structures of any size to be erected in Saint John. 
It is mentioned in the local newspaper as early as August, 1784. 
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that social favorite, Ward Chipman, known to his friends 
as “Chippy,” or “Chip.” Under date of February 18, he writes: 


We are well. Last Wednesday we exhibited at the Hall, under 
the auspices of General Chippy, a monstrous great Ball & fine 
supper to about 36 Gentlemen & Ladies such as Governours, 
Secretaries, Chief Justices, Chancellors & such kind of people 
with their wives and daughters. We ate, drank, danced & played 
cards till about 4 o’clock in the morning. We had everything 
for supper. It is difficult to conceive how his Gen'Iship could 
collect such a variety of luxurious viands together in such a place 
as this. 


Marston was never able to overcome his longing for a 
home, and the thought of that pleasant house in Marblehead 
must have been accompanied by a pang of despairing loneli- 
ness. When in Shelburne he had once entered in the Journal 
that he “dined in town and then Home at dark to lonesome, 
solitary tabernacle.” Now, after describing the party at 
“Felicity Hall,” he adds at the end of the letter to his cousin: 
“I really participate with you in your present enjoyment of 
domestic happiness. "Tis a consolation to find that such a 
thing as Happiness is passing, one may hope some time or 
other to get a little of it one’s self.” 

Finding it difficult to obtain employment in Saint John, 
and the post of Surveyor of the King’s Woods not proving 
very lucrative, Marston accepted an appointment as High 
Sheriff of the County of Northumberland, on the east coast 
of New Brunswick, and left Saint John for the Miramichi 
River on June 26, 1785. On this river was some of the best 
mast timber in British North America, and Marston, in addi- 
tion to surveying land, built a mill and engaged in general 
trade with the settlers and the Indians. His partner in this 
enterprise was John M. C. de Les Dernier,”' or as it is more 
often spelt, Delesdernier or LesDernier. 


21 Delesdernier, Marston’s chainman on surveys, was afterwards High 
Sheriff of Northumberland. . 
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The following March, 1786, being engrossed, as he says, 
with business, Marston resigned his appointment as Sheriff. 
The October following, he left Miramichi and on November 
20, 1786, arrived back in Saint John. The Journal is resumed 
in that place and dated “April 1787.” 


Here I found the family** at Port-d in real distress from the 
almost certainty of their not recovering anything from Govern- 
ment for loss of ye estate in N.E. without some authentic official 
certificate from that Country that the property was sequestered 
by order of that Government. To procure these I am going to 
N. E. & expect to sail in a day or two.—I hope I shall succeed. 
To be, if only a meer Instrument in procuring so essential a 
Good to so deserving a Family will afford a man a very comfort- 
able reflections, let his other circumstances be as uncomfortable 
as they can.... 

Tuesday 27 March arrived in Boston after a twelve days 
passage. 


Boston N.E. Marcu 1787 


Wednesday 28—prepared for my journey down to Plym. saw 


Mr. Bryoner who engaged me to call upon him at Bellefield to 
have some conversation respecting my Bro. Mr. W——’s affairs 


which he says are desperate—Spent the evening with Jon Amory” 
& a large party of Gents & Ladies—all very free in ye censure of 
their present Government. 


Thursday 2g—Went to wait upon Mr. Jno Lane*‘—he is gone 
to N-bury Port—left my letter of introduction with his son. 


22 Colonel Winslow's now widowed mother, Mrs. Hannah (Howland) 
Winslow, and his sisters, Penelope and Sarah, who lived at Portland Point, 
now a part of the City of Saint John. 

23 See Sabine for an account of John Amory of Boston, “who built a house 
on corner of Tremont and Washington Streets, and in Washington Street 
on site of Amory Hall. He was in England on business at opening of war, 
and although his sympathies were with the Patriot Party his property was 
sequestered and the Banishment Act prevented his return to Massachusetts. 
In 1784 on petition he was restored by the Massachusetts Legislature to the 
rights of citizenship.” j 

24 Of the London firm of Lane & Company, who had considered backing 
Edward Winslow and Marston in a trading and lumbering business at 
Miramichi. 
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Monday g—Inclosed 1 Sett of Certificates respecting my Uncle 
W's affairs to E. W. Esq. at Kingsclear 


Boston LAND OF SAINTS APRIL 1787 


Monday 30—Ship‘ in a packet for New York. Among the other 
consequences of American Independence Interest for hard money 
is at the rate of 2 p. c. pr. month—Jon Glover of M.Hd. told me 
he gave it. 


After going to New York and thence to New Brunswick, 
Marston continues: 


Wednesday 16 [May] arrived at St. John’s find there is the 


greatest probability that my N. Eng Expedition will produce 
the desired effct. .. .** 


ENGLAND, 1787-1792 


Later in the summer of 1787 Ben Marston decided to go to 
London, to see what could be done by a personal interview 
at the Claims Office”* in connection with his own claim for 
compensation for loss of property during the Revolutionary 
War. The previous year he had appeared before Commis- 
sioner Pemberton” at Halifax and submitted a statement 
of his losses as follows: 


25 “The Winslows, widow Hannah and Sarah and Penelope, claimed 
£1725, and were allotted £1100. The daughters received a pension of £33, 6s. 
8d from 1789 to 1807.” Records of the Audit Office, London. See Edward 
Alfred Jones, The Loyalists of Massachusetts, Their Memorials, Petitions and 
Claims (London, 1930). 

26 The Act of Parliament appointing commissioners to enquire into the 
losses of the Loyalists was passed in 1783. Sittings were held in Newcastle 
House, Lincoln Inn Fields. Commissioners listened in person, and later the 
petitions of the exiles in British North America were examined locally by 
other commissioners. 

27 Joseph Pemberton and Colonel Thomas Dundas, commissioners to 
adjust the claims of Loyalists who could not go to England, opened an office 
in Halifax in November, 1736. 
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BENJAMIN MARSTON 

Native of America, resided at Marblehead, declared his senti- 
ments freely and publicly in favour of the British Government. 
In November 1775 went to Boston in an open boat, continued 
with the British, intended to go into the Military Line, but was 
disappointed on which went to sea on a Merchant vessel as super 
Cargo. Taken prisoner on first voyage, 1776, 6 months in prison 
in Plymouth. 

In 1760 had bought a messuage in Marblehead for £450, and 
laid out as much more on it. Had a store in King St. His nephew, 
Marston Watson, writes from Marblehead in May 1782 that 
personal estate had been sold, and that the charges the Commis- 
sioners had accumulated on the real estate would probably leave 
little to be realized from its sale. 

Through his wife, Sarah, daughter of Joseph Swett, had 1/5 
of a farm known as Bootman’s farm, 1/5 of the estate of her 
brother Joseph, 1/5 of a house in Marblehead, and g acres of 
pasture near Marblehead. 

He had furniture, 3 negroes including a woman and child 
worth £55 and a man worth £25. The inventory comes to 
£451,18s.8d to which he now adds £25, 10s, and claims for rent 
since the fall of 1775. He now resided in the City of St. John. 

Peter Fry** and Mr. Weeks” testify that they knew the claim- 
ant and his property. 


Since nothing resulted from the petition, in August Mars- 
ton borrowed some cash from his friend Chippy and set out 
for England via New York, whence, on September 8, 1787, 
he gave vent to one of his characteristic observations.” 


I forgot in the State of Trade in the City to inform you that 
there is not one single ship on the stocks in the whole Town. 


28 Colonel Peter Frye, of Salem, representative to the General Court and 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, and Registrar of Probate of Essex 
County. He died in England in 1820 (Sabine). 

29 Reverend Joshua Wingate Weeks, Episcopal rector at Marblehead, 
1762-177; later missionary at Annapolis and chaplain to a military corps at- 
Halifax (Sabine). 

30 Letters from which the ensuing quotations are taken are to be found 
in the Winslow Papers. 
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Poor Divels!—tho’ they richly merit every evil they yet feel and 
will feel, for they have many more to come, yet I can’t help com- 
miserating them a little. 


The Journal had been deposited with Ward Chipman, 
so that there is nothing further to be learned from that 
source, but Marston frequently wrote to his New Brunswick 
friends and to his sisters in Plymouth. The latter were anxious 
that he should return to Massachusetts, as would have been 
his wish also, but his straitened circumstances forbade. As 
with many other American exiles, his love for his native land 
was an abiding one. England was an ideal, a loyalty, but it 
was not home. In a letter to Lucia Watson he speaks of his 
feelings as to the outcome of the Revolutionary War, express- 
ing himself with his accustomed vigor: 


As gratifying your wish in making my native country the resi- 
dence for the remainder of my days it is not in my power to 
do so for lack of means. There is not remaining in my mind the 
least resentment to the Country because the party whose side I 
took in the late great Revolution did not succeed, for I am now 
fairly convinced it is better for the world that they have not. 
I don’t mean by that to pay any compliments to the instigators 
of our American Revolution, although it has been of advantage 
to Mankind. I should as soon think of erecting monuments to 
Judas Iscariot, Pontius Pilate and the Jewish Sanhedrin for 
betraying and crucifying the Lord of Life because that event was 
so important and so universally beneficial. 


Marston’s claim for compensation went no better in Eng- 
land than in New Brunswick. After nearly two years of frus- 
tration he wrote in March, 1789, to Ward Chipman of the 
final blasting of his hopes: 


Dear Chippy—It adds greatly to the weight of my misfortunes 
to reflect that anyone, especially a friend, should be put to any 
inconvenience through them. A series of disappointments had 
inured me to adversity and had blunted its edges when the blow 
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lighted upon me; but it pierced my very soul to think of dis- 
advantages arising to those who have made their friendly exer- 
tions to assist me, and I begin to fear I shall not be able to 
prevent it. 

My expectations from the compensation made me by the 
Commissioners of American claims are totally overthrown. I 
know my fate there. They have allowed me £105, only, and daily 
delays, which to me, pinched by necessity, seemed contrived on 
purpose to distress me, still keeps that pittance at a distance, 
and when it comes it will be lessened by the sum which I re’cd 
at my arrival of £45. The residue will about pay off the debts I 
have contracted for a bare subsistence. It seems as if I had ceased 
to be the sport and become the spite of misfortune. 


In a letter dated November 21, 1789, from Oxford Street, 
London, Marston wrote to his cousin Winslow, who had his 
own trials, “I am very sorry that the hard hand of poverty 
still grips you. I know from painful experience how unpleas- 
ant the feeling is, and how much it is aggravated by having 
those near us suffering from its cruel pinches.” 

Six months later, Marston again wrote to Winslow from 
the same address, Oxford Street, this time in a slightly more 
hopeful vein: 


If I can bring my affairs to any kind of bearing in time to do 
it, | mean to go out to Miramichi from this to pick up what 
property I have there, and if there is the annual ship there which 
used to be, to ship what I may collect for Leghorn and myself 
with it. I am in perfect health and have been constantly so. 
The regimen which an empty purse obliged me to observe may 
have contributed to my being so. 

My dear Ned, don’t let misfortune depress your spirits. He 
who feeds the Moose & Caribou, the wild Ducks & Geese, the 
Shad, Gaspereaux & Salmon, takes care of you & me also. 


Poverty-stricken and desolate, he adds, “Americans used — 
to call this country Home, but it has become a very cold 
home to us in general. The original connections and attach- 
ments are long since worn out and dissolved.” 
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Buoyed up, however, by expectation of getting back to New 
Brunswick, Marston wrote his sister Lucia of his hope 


that my ramblings will be at an end and that I shall be able to 
spend the remainder of my life in the enjoyment of domestic 
tranquility by a fireside of my own, with some, kind, fair female 
companion sitting on the opposite chimney corner. I am sure 
I shall enjoy such a piece of good fortune when it comes with a 
double relish—the long want of everything which deserves the 
name of comfort has given me a very keen appetite for every 
enjoyment in which peace and tranquility and regularity make 
any part. 


It seems to have been Penelope Winslow, the Colonel's 
sister and Marston's cousin, for whom he had formed an at- 
tachment. New Brunswick drew him for many reasons, of 
which Penny was not the least. But alas for dreams! Like all 
his other plans, this return to New Brunswick in the spring 
of 1790 was never to be realized. Whatever prevented, it is 
clear that he found some employment, for a year later, April 
3, 1791, he wrote Winslow from London that he had kept 
his head above water for eleven months, and made enough 
extra to discharge what debts he had incurred for a wretched 
subsistence. He adds despairingly that this state of affairs 
is about to end, and “I shall then be afloat again without sail 
or paddle, and I may say even a plank to swim on. I hope 
the same good Providence that has more than once relieved 
me in similar circumstances will not now forget me, but it 
requires some fortitude to see a situation so disagreeable 
approaching without feeling anxious for the event.” The 
dread of the debtors’ prison must have always hung over him. 

How he managed to exist for the next ten months, adrift 
in London, we do not know, or the miseries he endured. He 
seems to have escaped imprisonment for debt. Then came an 
opportunity that seemed to the poor fellow like the turn of 
Fortune’s wheel. A letter to Ward Chipman furnishes the 
details. It was the last received from him: 
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Lonpon, MARCH 26, 1792 

My dear Chippy—God in His merciful providence has at last 
opened me a door to escape out of England and I have embraced 
the opportunity with as much joy as I ever did to get out of the 
worst prison I was ever in. It does not indeed bring me to New 
Brunswick, it carries me rather farther off—to the coast of Africa, 
whither I am going as a Surveyor Gen’'l of Lands to a large 
Company who are about to make a settlement on the Island 
Boolan,*! which lies in the Atlantic Ocean about four miles from 
the main continent of Africa, right opposite the mouth of the 
Rio Grande. They gave me {60 str. per annum salary and sub- 
sistance, and 500 acres of land gratis—other settlers give {30 for 
that quantity. The salary to be sure is no great thing, but any- 
thing with something to eat is infinitely before nothing and 
starving by inches—but the land will soon be worth {500 if the 
settlement should succeed, and should it prosper greatly, much 
more and that in a short time. At any rate I am glad I am leav- 
ing England which never pleased me and which has been made 
tenfold more disagreeable by my being forced to stay in it against 
my will. I expect to embark in two days from this. You shall 
hear from me as opportunity offers and perhaps I may have it 
in my power to institute a commercial enterprise with St. John 
for house frames and other building materials as I think they 
will be able to get them much cheaper with you than from the 
Baltic. 

For the present, adieu: Remember me very kindly to my 
friends; tell them I don’t give up hope of yet returning to my 
loved America. God bless you and them is the fervent wish of 

Yours, 
Ben. MARSTON. 

P.S.—Don’t neglect to tease Lesdernier when you can do it 
without much trouble to yourself—and why can’t you institute 
against my real property at Miramichi, have it let for whatever 
it will and apply the money to payment where I owe, of which I 
have given you an account. 

The Boolam Island Company go out under a Governor, 
Lieutenant Gov'r and a Legislative Council chosen by the set- 
tlers who go out with them. 


31 Boulam or Boulama, now capital of Portuguese West Africa. 
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Marston’s chequered career was about to close. The sport 
of misfortune he had truly been ever since that night seven- 
teen years before, when to escape tarring and feathering he 
fled from Marblehead. Everything had been lost: wife, home, 
all the dear familiar things of his daily life in the little New 
England town. Now he was to find his new destination a place 
of horror and death, a jungle in tropical Africa. 

No further word of him reached his New Brunswick 
friends, and not until nearly two years later did they learn 
that his death had occurred on August 10, 1792, from tropical 
fever shortly after his arrival at Boolam. The fever took all 
but a handful of the 275, settlers with whom he had sailed on 
this unhappy attempt at empire-building; the remnant re- 
turned to England. 

It was on receipt of this information that Ward Chipman 
wrote to Edward Winslow concerning Marston’s chest, his 
papers, and the Journal. These were to travel far afield before 
the Journal should be restored after nearly a century and a 
half to the place in which he had left it, the City of Saint 
John in the province to which Ben Marston always hoped to 
return. 











THE MINOR TRANSCENDENTALISTS AND 
GERMAN PHILOSOPHY* 


RENE WELLEK 


HE relations between New England Transcendentalism 

and German philosophy have never been studied in any 
detail. Most discussions are content to assume the influence 
of German philosophy, referring in general terms to Kant, 
Schelling, and Fichte, or try to dismiss the influence alto- 
gether. There are many suggestive remarks in books and 
articles, but we have no systematic study which would exam- 
ine this relationship in the light of all the evidence, on the 
background of a thorough knowledge of the German philos- 
ophers. In this paper little more can be attempted than the 
first outlines of such an investigation. As an excuse for pre- 
senting it, I shall only plead that I have not met such a survey 
elsewhere and that possibly my earlier studies in Kant and 
his influence in England? have given me a starting point 
and some initial scheme of reference. 

In approaching the question of the relations between New 
England Transcendentalism and German philosophy, it will 
be necessary to touch first on a subordinate question: the 
exact beginnings of this influence and the way in which 
German thought was imported into this country. I touch on 
it only because there are two widely held views on this point 
which seem to me mistaken. One theory ascribes the impor- 
tation of German thought to the return of American stu- 


* A second paper, “Emerson and German Philosophy,” which also 
contains some general conclusions, will follow in the March, 1943, number 
of the New England Quarterly. 

1 There are no discussions of the relations of Alcott, Parker, Brownson, 
Miss Fuller, Follen, or Hedge to the German thinkers, except references in 
biographies and general studies of Transcendentalism (Frothingham, God- 
dard, Riley, Girard, Muirhead, Townsend). There is, however, a recent paper, 
“George Ripley: Unitarian, Transcendentalist or Infidel?” by Arthur R. 
Schultz and Henry A. Pochmann, in American Literature, x1v (1942), 1-19, 
which discusses Ripley’s relations to German philosophy. 

2 Kant in England, 1793-1838 (Princeton, 1931). 
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dents such as Ticknor and Bancroft from Germany; the 
other assumes that German philosophy reached America 
first and only through Coleridge and Carlyle. 

It has been shown convincingly that intellectual relations 
between America and Germany were by no means nonexist- 
ent even in the seventeenth century, and that the general 
lack of German books or of the knowledge of the German 
language in America has been exaggerated.* Especially toward 
the end of the eighteenth century there was considerable 
interest in German belles lettres: John Quincy Adams, for 
instance, translated Wieland’s Oberon into good verse, and 
the Reverend William Bentley, pastor at Salem, collected 
German books which included the works of Klopstock and 
Schiller and many others. In the periodical literature there 
appear even scattered mentions of the recent German philos- 
ophers. An issue of the Philadelphia Monthly Magazine for 
1798 included a note on Kant based on a German source, 
which speaks of the Criterion [sic] of Pure Reason; and the 
Boston Register of 1801 contains quotations from Fichte 
refuting the charges of atheism.* In Samuel Miller’s interest- 
ing Retrospect of the Eighteenth Century (1803) there is a 
hostile account of Kant which reproduces a review by Wil- 
liam Taylor of Willich’s Elements of Critical Philosophy 
(1798) from the London Monthly Review of January, 1799.° 
Obviously not much can be made out of such scattered notices 
except to suggest that the names of Kant and Fichte had 
begun to reach America. 

An actual motive for the study of German thought was 
supplied only by the New England theologians, who became 


3 Harold S. Jantz, “German Thought and Literature in New England, 
1620-1820,” Journal of English and Germanic Philology, x11 (1942), 1-45. 

41. W. Riley, American Thought from Puritanism to Pragmatism and 
Beyond (New York, 1923), 232-235; Jantz, “German Thought and Literature in 
New England,” 41. 

5 Cf. Kant in England, 13 and 268. Harold S. Jantz, “Samuel Miller’s 
Survey of German Literature, 1803.” Germanic Review, xvi (1941), 267-277, 
notes that Miller owes this section to a “British literary journal,” but does 
not identify the source. 
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interested in German Biblical scholarship long before the 
earliest migration of American students to German univer- 
sities, after the end of the Napoleonic wars. As early as 1806, 
the Reverend Joseph Stevens Buckminster, later pastor of 
the Brattle Street Church at Cambridge, brought a library 
of some three thousand German books from Europe and 
started to lecture on Biblical criticism at Harvard College. 
Buckminster died young and apparently left few traces of 
his interests.* But Moses Stuart, Professor of Sacred Litera- 
ture at Andover Theological Seminary, must have been a 
far more influential figure. In 1812 he encouraged his young 
friend Edward Everett to translate Herder’s Letters on The- 
ology; and in 1814, when Everett went on a trip to New 
York, Stuart asked him to buy German books. He wanted 
him especially to get a “copy of Kant’s philosophy,” what- 
ever that may mean, which “would be a great curiosity.” * 
He used Rosenmiiller and De Wette in his classroom and 
translated from the Latin a book called The Elements of In- 
terpretation by the German J. A. Ernesti, in 1822. In 1825 
he underwent investigation for his views by the trustees of 
his college. The Committee reported that “the unrestrained 
cultivation of German studies has evidently tended to chill 
the ardor of piety, to impair belief in the fundamentals of 
revealed religion, and even to induce, for the time, an ap- 
proach to universal skepticism.” * But Stuart continued with 
his work, and as late as 1841 sent a spirited defense of Ger- 
man Biblical scholarship to the Christian Review. Other fig- 
ures, such as Dr. Convers Francis and James Walker, both 
students of German theology, still need exploring. 

The strongest argument for the role of Coleridge in trans- 
mitting German thought is furnished by the work of James 
Marsh, President of the University of Vermont from 1826 


6 The Dictionary of American Biography. . 

7 O. W. Long, Literary Pioneers (Cambridge, 1935; hereinafter, “Long”), 
237, note 6. 

8 Daniel Day Williams, The Andover Liberals (New York, 1941), 17. 
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to 1833. He edited Aids to Reflection in 1829, with a long 
preliminary discourse which expounds the distinctions of 
German philosophers, such as that between Reason and 
Understanding, in the interpretation of Coleridge. In a letter 
to Coleridge, Marsh acknowledged his debt on this point quite 
specifically: ““The German philosophers,” he wrote, 


Kant and his followers are very little known in this country; 
and our young men who have visited Germany have paid little 
attention to that department of study while there. I cannot boast 
of being wiser than others in this respect; for though I have read 
a part of the works of Kant, it was under many disadvantages, 
so that I am indebted to your own writings for the ability to 
understand what I have read of his works, and am waiting with 
some impatience for that part of your works which will aid more 
directly in the study of those subjects of which he treats.® 


But Marsh certainly extended his interest in German 
thought beyond a secondhand knowledge derived from 
Coleridge. He read also the anthropological and scientific 
writings of Kant and planned a book on logic designed to 
follew the textbook of Johann Jacob Fries, who had given an 
extreme objectivist interpretation to Kant. Nor could Marsh 
have needed Coleridge’s stimulus to translate Herder’s Spirit 
of Hebrew Poetry in 1833, or two scholarly German books, 
the Geography of the Scriptures and the Historical Chronol- 
ogy. Marsh can be described as a belated Cambridge Platonist, 
whose interests were primarily theological and educational.” 
Thus clergymen who studied German Biblical scholarship 
and Kant appear to have made the first contact with modern 
German thought. 

The role of the American students who returned from 
Germany has been, it seems to me, extremely overrated, at 


8 Marjorie H. Nicolson, “James Marsh and the Vermont Transcenden- 
talists,” Philosophical Review, xxxiv (1925), 33- 

10 Nicolson, 49. Cf. also John Dewey, “James Marsh and American 
Philosophy,” Journal of the History of Ideas, u (1941), 131-150. 
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least for our question. Edward Everett, who was to procure 
that copy of Kant’s philosophy for Moses Stuart, studied 
classical philology in Géttingen. Everett was President of 
Harvard from 1846 to 1849, but no interest in German philos- 
ophy is recorded in his life except an abortive plan to give an 
address on “the influence of German thought on the con- 
temporary literature of England and America,” in 1837." 
George Ticknor came as early as 1816 to the conclusion that 
the present “barrenness” of German literature was to be 
charged to the philosophy of Kant, which “absorbed and 
perverted all the talents of the land.” It was a vast “Serbonian 
bog where armies whole have sunk.” * After his return to 
Harvard, Ticknor lectured on French and Spanish literature. 
George Bancroft, who kept up an interest in German belles 
lettres and later wrote several valuable studies, went to hear 
Hegel in Berlin, but thought the lectures merely a “display 
of unintelligible words.” He admired Schleiermacher, how- 
ever, whom he heard lecture on education, largely because 
“he has never suffered himself to be moved by any one of the 
many systems which have been gaining admirers and losing 
them successively for thirty years past.” 

Neither Motley nor Longfellow showed any interest in 
German philosophy.* The one exception among these stu- 
dents was Frederick Henry Hedge, who was, however, in 
Germany as a boy and developed interest in German philoso- 
phy only much later. In 1833 he wrote a review of Coleridge 
for the Christian Examiner which gives a fairly detailed 
account of German philosophy.” Hedge there deplores the 
meager information on German philosophy in Coleridge 


11 Long, 75. 

12 Long, 16; letter of February 29, 1816. 

13 Long, 248, note 53; letter of December 28, 1820; and 193, letter of 
November 13, 1820. 

14 Long on Motley. On Longfellow, see James Taft Hatfield, New Light 
on Longfellow (Boston, 1933). In 1844 Longfellow read Fichte’s Nature of the .- 
Scholar (Hatfield, 110) and in 1848 he read Schelling’s essay on Dante, which 
he translated for Graham’s Magazine (Hatfield, 118). 

15 The Christian Examiner, New Series, tx (1833), 108-129. 
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and proceeds to explain his own views. They show a knowl- 
edge which is quite independent of Coleridge and a first- 
hand acquaintance with Fichte’s Wissenschaftslehre and 
Schelling’s System des transzendentalen Idealismus. Kant, 
according to Hedge, “did not himself create a system, but 
furnished the hints and materials from which all the systems 
of his followers have been framed.” The transcendental point 
of view is described as that of “interior consciousness.” 


In the language of the school, it is a free intuition, and can only 
be attained by a vigorous effort of the will. The object is to dis- 
cover in every form of finite existence, an infinite and uncondi- 
tioned as the ground of its existence, or rather the ground of our 
knowledge of its existence, to refer all phenomena to certain 
noumena, or laws of cognition. It is not a ratio essendi, but a 
ratio cognoscendi. 


This sounds like a description of Kant’s procedure. Hedge, 
however, elaborates the point that the method is “syntheti- 
cal, proceeding from a given point, the lowest that can be 
found in our consciousness, and deducing from that point 
‘the whole world of intelligences, with the whole system of 
their representations.’ ”’ Immediately afterwards this descrip- 
tion, which might apply to Schelling, is modified, and an 
explanation of the “alternation of synthesis and antithesis” 
in Fichte is followed by a quite technical and literal repro- 
duction of the beginnings of the Wissenschaftslehre. But 
Fichte is criticized as leaning toward skepticism and as “alto- 
gether too subjective.” Schelling seems to Hedge the most sat- 
isfactory of all the Germans. “In him intellectual philosophy 
is more ripe, more substantial, more promising, and, if we 
may apply such a term to such speculations, more practical 
than in any of the others.” Hedge describes briefly the main 
principle of Schelling’s natural philosophy as an endeavor 
to show that “the outward world is of the same essence with 
the thinking mind, both being different manifestations of 
the same divine principle.” Hedge alludes to Oken’s develop- 
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ment of Schelling’s system and mentions him with Hegel 
and Fries, apologizing that “our information would not 
enable us to say much, and our limits forbid us to say any- 
thing” about them. Unfortunately Hedge never followed 
up the promise held out by these few competent pages. He 
collaborated in the Dial, to which he contributed a transla- 
tion of Schelling’s inaugural lecture at Berlin, and published 
an anthology of the Prose Writers of Germany (1848) which 
contained nothing philosophic except Fichte’s Destiny of 
Man. Late in his life Hedge became Professor of German 
at Harvard and wrote also papers on Leibniz and Schopen- 
hauer."* Hedge was no original mind, but he had a really 
good knowledge of German from the time of his schooldays. 
He could talk on German philosophy with his elders and 
friends, Emerson and Alcott, and may serve as an indication 
that America was not confined to secondhand information 
on German philosophy through either Coleridge or the 
French eclectics. 

The influence of the German immigrants belongs mostly 
to a later time. Charles Follen, the first instructor and later 
professor of German at Harvard, is the most important figure 
among these. He was an enthusiastic German Corpsstudent, 
an admirer of Jahn, the nationalistic gymnastics teacher, and 
of Theodor K6rner, the poet of the Napoleonic wars. But he 
also studied theology under Channing, and in 1830 gave a 
course on moral philosophy which shows firsthand knowl- 
edge of Kant."* In the course of a brief history of ethics which 
discusses the Greeks, the New Testament, and Spinoza, we 
get a fairly full exposition of Kant’s philosophy. The descrip- 
tion of the Critique of Pure Reason is elementary and vitiated 
by Follen’s repeated reference to time, space, and categories 
as “innate ideas”: he suspects Kant’s system of leading to 


16 O. W. Long, F. H. Hedge: A Cosmopolitan Scholar (Portland, Maine, 
1 


940). 
17 In Follen’s Works (5 volumes, Boston, 1841), Volume III. The “Life” by 
his widow in Volume I gives date of delivery of the lectures, 290. 
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subjective idealism and skepticism, but then gives an exposi- 
tion of the moral philosophy which shows far better insight 
and even critical acumen. Kant is criticized for his mistake 
of considering man “sometimes entirely as a rational and 
moral, and sometimes entirely as a sensual or phenomenal 
being,” and some good points are scored against the categori- 
cal imperative, which to Follen appears vague and general 
and merely an advice to search the nature, particularly the 
rational and moral nature, of man. Kant’s religion of reason 
seems to him “nothing less than an avowal of atheism.” His 
attitude toward Kant is extremely unsympathetic: he criti- 
cizes him not from the point of view of later German idealism 
(which he apparently did not know though he alludes to 
Fichte), but with empirical arguments which he manages to 
combine with a philosophy of faith. Nevertheless, in the 
following year, Follen, in his inaugural discourse as professor 
of German at Harvard, included a defense of German philoso- 
phy. He argued that its “records, from Leibniz to Kant and 
his disciples, Fichte, Schelling, Jacobi, and Fries do not 
exhibit the name of a single materialist or absolute skeptic.” 
Though Follen, in spite of his premature death, did some- 
thing to foster interest in things German, he can scarcely 
be described as a propagandist for German idealist philoso- 
phy. 

The other Germans who wrote on philosophy came later 
and could not have been of decisive importance. Frederick 
A. Rauch became President of Marshall College in Pennsyl- 
vania and wrote a Hegelian Psychology: or a View of the 
Human Soul (1841). Johann Bernhard Stallo settled in Cin- 
cinnati and wrote General Principles of the Philosophy of 
Nature (1848), a book which attracted Emerson’s interest 
sufficiently to warrant long extracts in his Journals.” The 
editor of the Journals printed so few quotations from Emer- 


18 “Inaugural Discourse” (September 3, 1831) in Follen’s Works, Volume 
V. See especially 136. 
19 Emerson, Journals (Boston, 1909-1914), December, 1849, vit, 77. 
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son's transcript that it is impossible to judge the nature of 
his interest in Stallo, but the book may very well have been 
a source of Emerson’s knowledge of Schelling, Oken, and 
Hegel. Since Stallo does little more than give abstracts, it is 
difficult to lay one’s hand on any indebtedness which Emer- 
son might not have incurred from the original texts or from 
other secondhand accounts.”” Another German, Emmanuel 
Vitalis Scherb, tried to instruct Emerson on Hegel in 1849 
and 1851, but since the Journals do not tell us of what pre- 
cisely this instruction consisted, we might as well not even 
begin to guess.”* 


II 


All this is strictly preliminary, by way of clearing the path 
to a direct examination of the main figures in the Transcen- 
dentalist group. But I cannot suppress a few reflections on 
the general problem presented by the contact of two great 
intellectual movements. I avoid the term “influence,” which 
needs some closer definition to be used safely. In discussing 
such a relation, we must, I think, distinguish carefully several 
questions which are frequently not kept clearly apart by 
investigators. First, we must see what was the reputation of 
German philosophy, the vague secondhand or tenth-hand 
information which was floating about, and distinguish it 
from actual knowledge of German philosophy, either in more 
detailed descriptive accounts by English or French writers 
or in a real firsthand acquaintance with the texts themselves, 
in translation or in the original. Only when this first prob- 
lem of the actual knowledge has been settled can we profit- 
ably inquire what precisely was the attitude and the opinion 
that American writers had of the German philosophers. Only 
after this can we raise the question of actual influence. Even 
then we have to distinguish between the use of isolated 


20 Two possibilities will be suggested in the ensuing paper on Emerson. 
21 Emerson, Journals, vi, 6g. See also vin, 246. 
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quotations or ideas and a really basic similarity in philosophi- 
cal outlook or mental evolution. Isolated parallels merely 
establish the fact of the relation; of real influence one can 
only speak if we compare the whole system of one man with 
the whole system of another. (““System,” of course, need not 
imply any systematic exposition in any technical sense, but 
merely means a personal view of the world.) Even then we 
ought to know exactly the original features, or at least the 
peculiar combinations of ideas in the two systems we are 
comparing, before we can maintain with absolute certainty 
that we have not merely uncovered a spiritual kinship, pos- 
sibly explainable by similar intellectual antecedents, but 
have defined a shaping and determining influence. In the 
case of American Transcendentalism, this problem becomes 
extremely complex, since the ancestry of Transcendentalism 
includes almost the whole intellectual history of mankind: 
Plato; the pre-Socratic philosophers known to Emerson and 
Alcott in fairly detailed accounts; Neo-Platonism, partly 
available in the recent translations of Thomas Taylor; the 
English Neo-Platonists of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries; the great tradition of mysticism represented especi- 
ally by Jacob B6hme and Swedenborg, not to speak of Sweden- 
borg’s disciples in America (Sampson Reed) and France 
(Oegger); the native tradition of Calvinist and Unitarian 
theology; the British “moral sense” philosophy of the eight- 
eenth century, represented by Bishop Butler, Price, and 
others; Coleridge, Carlyle, and a few other interpreters of 
Kant, writing in English; and the French eclectic philoso- 
phers and the early Utopian socialists, including Mme. de 
Staél, Cousin, Jouffroy, Benjamin Constant, Pierre Leroux, 
and Fourier. At a later period Oriental philosophies must be 
added, and finally, before we mention the actual German 
philosophers, the many German poets and novelists who, in 
one or another form, assimilated and transmitted the philo- 
sophical thought of the technical philosophers: Goethe, of 
course, Schiller, Jean Paul, the Schlegels, and Novalis. Who 
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has ever clearly defined which idea comes from where? The 
historian of ideas would almost need a dictionary ‘similar 
to the Oxford Dictionary which would list the first occurrence 
(subject to correction) of thoughts, giving author and date. 
And even this would not solve our difficulties, since the his- 
tory of thought is the history not merely of unit-ideas but of 
systems and interrelations, new combinations and syntheses. 
When we look at German philosophy itself, we are also con- 
fronted with a difficult problem of distinctions, trends, and 
conflicts within the fold itself. There is Leibniz looming in 
the background; Kant, still steeped in eighteenth-century 
rationalism, open to at least three or four widely divergent 
interpretations, not to speak of the hundred misinterpreta- 
tions; then Herder, Jacobi, and Schleiermacher, who sought 
the intuitive evidence of religion; then the dialectical philos- 
ophy growing out of Kant: Fichte, the early Schelling, and 
later Hegel, all three distinct in their approach and intel- 
lectual background—Fichte, a moralist and dualist; Schelling 
primarily a philosopher of nature with mystical leanings; 
Hegel a logician and philosopher of history. Lorenz Oken 
and Henrik Steffens, a Norwegian, are speculative scientists 
nearest to Schelling; Novalis and Friedrich Schlegel have 
the closest links with Fichte, Jean Paul with Jacobi, Schiller 
with Kant, Goethe with Herder and Neo-Platonism. The 
Transcendentalists knew them all, more or less intimately, 
without, of course, necessarily understanding their relation- 
ships but instinctively looking for congenial ideas in kindred 
minds. Here is, at least, the suggestion of a convenient and 
feasible approach. We may take up each important figure 
in the Transcendental movement and ask several questions. 
What did he know about German philosophy: what from 
hearsay and what secondhand and what from actual texts? 
What did he think of the German philosophers? Which of 
the German thinkers did he treat with greatest sympathy and 
understanding? Thus, by empirical methods, we may place 
every American thinker in the scheme of the much-studied 
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and carefully analyzed development of German philosophy 
and determine his approximate historical position. We may 
then make distinctions and lay out at least the ground for a 
discussion of direct influences. 

We may begin with Bronson Alcott, who not only was 
the oldest in the group, but in his mental makeup represented 
also the oldest tradition of thought among them. Alcott knew 
scarcely any German (though he bought books in German 
when he was in London in 1842, including the mysterious 
volume called Vernunft by Fichte),?* but early found his 
way to what appealed to him in German thought, namely, 
Jacob Béhme, the seventeenth-century cobbler from Silesia 
who evolved an elaborate system of mystical theosophy that 
was widely read in English translations during both the seven- 
teenth and the eighteenth centuries. In 1833, when Alcott 
was in Philadelphia, he read Okely’s Life of Behmen, and 
he read and re-read much of Bohme at different times. As 
late as 1882 he founded a small Mystic Club for the express 
purpose of discussing and reading Béhme.* The few pub- 
lished writings of Alcott contain a little essay on Béhme, 
(first published in The Radical, 1870; reprinted in Concord 
Days, 1872). In this Alcott praises his “teeming genius, the 
genuine mother of numberless theories since delivered.” ** 
Law, Leibniz, Oken, Schelling, Goethe, and Baader seem 
all derived from him. Alcott thinks of B6hme as “the subtilest 
thinker on Genesis since Moses,” * though he disagrees with 
him on the fall of man and the symbolism of the serpent, 
as mystics are apt to disagree on the details of their allegories 
and symbols. 

In 1849, Alcott read Lorenz Oken, the speculative scientist, 
whose Elements of Physiophilosophy had been translated in 


22 Odell Shepard, Pedlar’s Progress (Boston, 1937), 341. 

23 Shepard, Pedlar’s Progress, 160, 341, 350, and 416; also The Journals, 
Odell Shepard, editor (Boston, 1938), 34, 109, 332, and 530. 

24 Concord Days (Boston, 1872), 238. 

25 Tablets (Boston, 1868), 189. 
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England in 1847.*° Soon afterwards Alcott had his second 
“illumination,” in which he saw the universe as “one vast 
spinal column”; and all his following speculations on Gene- 
sis and the meaning of nature seem to be full of Oken’s ideas 
and terminology, though obviously Alcott drew also from 
many other sources in the same tradition. To illustrate this, 
I like to point out a passage in Emerson’s essay on Sweden- 
borg,** in which he speaks of “a poetic anatomist of our 
day,” obviously referring to Alcott, and then proceeds to 
reproduce his ideas. These ideas represent a combination of 
two different authors from whom Alcott seems to have drawn. 
He speaks first of the mystical quadrant of man (the verti- 
cal) and the serpent (the horizontal), an idea derived from 
Oegger’s True Messiah, which Emerson had copied in his 
Journals more than twenty years before;** and then he para- 
phrases Oken’s curious fancy that the skull is another spine, 
and that the hands have been transformed into the upper 
jaw, the feet into the lower.* Alcott’s precise relations to the 
German scientists like Oken and von Schubert, and possibly 
to the theosophist Baader, are quite unexplored and cannot 
be solved definitely without access to the fifty manuscript 
volumes of his journals. For our purpose it is sufficient to say 
that he was strongly attracted by the speculations of the 
Schellingian philosophy of nature and combined it with 
Neo-Platonic and generally mystical elements. 

But Alcott knew also something of the main German ideal- 
istic philosophers. As early as 1833, in Philadelphia, before 
he had met Emerson or settled at Boston, Alcott read two 
~~ 26 Translated by Alfred Tulk, member of the Royal College of Surgeons 


of England; printed for the Ray Society (London, 1847). Cf. Alcott’s Journals, 
211 and 212. 

27 Shepard, Pedlar’s Progress, 439. 

28 Emerson, Representative Men, in Complete Works, Centenary Edition 
(Boston, 1903-1904), IV, 107-108. 

29 Emerson, Journals, m1, 515, from Ocgger, Le Vraie Messie (Paris, | 
1829). A partial translation by Elizabeth Peabody was published in Boston 
in 1835. 

39 Oken, Elements of Physiophilosophy (London, 1847): “The Mouth is 
the stomach in the head, the nose the lung, the jaws the arms and feet” (364). 
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expositions of Kant written in English by Germans, late in 
the eighteenth century.*t One was Willich’s Elements of 
Critical Philosophy (1798), in Odell Shepard’s life of Alcott 
ascribed to Wellick. From the other, Friedrich August 
Nitsch’s View of Kant’s Principles (1796), Alcott copied out 
some fifty-seven pages, a proof, by the way, that he did not 
need the mediation of either Coleridge or the French to learn 
something about Kant. But Alcott’s own view of Kant was 
soon decidedly unfavorable: he classed him with Aristotle 
and Bacon and Locke, and thought that all had “narrowed 
the range of the human faculties, retarded the progress of dis- 
covery by insisting on the supremacy of the senses, and shut 
the soul up in the cave of the Understanding.” *? Alcott here, 
then, interprets Kant as a skeptic, as a critic of all meta- 
physics, and uses Kant’s own distinction between Reason and 
Understanding in a Coleridgean sense to condemn Kant’s 
philosophy as pedestrian and sensual. 

Later in his life, Alcott was brought into personal contact 
with the St. Louis Hegelians. He visited them in 1859 and 
again in 1866, and became the nominal head of the Concord 
School of Philosophy, where for years Hegelians like Wil- 
liam Torrey Harris expounded their doctrines under Alcott’s 
patronage.** At first he was flattered by their admiration and 
overwhelmed and puzzled by Hegel’s Philosophy of History 
and James Hutchinson Stirling’s Secret of Hegel, which his 
daughter Louisa had brought from Europe as a present.™* 
In the Tablets (1868) and the Concord Days (1882) there 
are quotations from Harris and two little essays on speculative 
philosophy and dialectics.* For a time, at least, Alcott expect- 

81 Shepard, Pedlar’s Progress, 160. Willich and Nitsch are discussed in 
Kant in England, 7-15. 

82 Alcott, Journals, 38-39. 

33 Shepard, Pedlar’s Progress, 474-476, 480-484, and 507 ff. Cf. Austin 
Warren, “The Concord School of Philosophy,” New England Quarterly, nu 
(1929), 199-238- 

34 Alcott, Journals, 340 and 383; August, 1861, and July, 1866. 


85 Alcott, Tablets, 164-165; Concord Days, 73-74; “Speculative Philos- 
ophy,” 143 ff; and “The Dialectic,” 156 ff. 
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ed a new philosophy in New England, “to which the German 
Hegel shall give impulse and furtherance.” ** But he soon 
decided that Hegel is not only “dry and crabbed,” “strange 
and unintelligible,” but that his own thinking is “ideal, his 
method analogical rather than logical” and thus “of a subtler 
and more salient type” than Hegel's, since it “implies an 
active and sprightly imagination inflaming the reason and 
divining the truths it seeks.” ** Thus Alcott defines his own 
position clearly as an adherent of an imaginative, “analogical” 
mysticism which rejects as irrelevant the epistemological and 
logical methods of both Kant and Hegel. 

George Ripley and Theodore Parker present a striking 
contrast to Alcott in their attitude towards German philoso- 
phy. Both were Unitarian clergymen who found in German 
thought additional support for their liberal religious con- 
victions. Ripley was the more timid and also the more ortho- 
dox of the two. His early writings praise Herder and Schleier- 
macher**—‘“‘the greatest thinker who ever undertook to fathom 
the philosophy of religion,” *°—and his own thought seems 
to agree in every way with this professed sympathy. But Rip- 
ley knew also something of Kant. As early as 1832 he defended 
him as a “writer and reasoner from whom the great ques- 
tions ... have received more light than from any uninspired 
person, since the brightest days of Grecian philosophy.” He 
contrasts him sharply with Coleridge, describing Kant’s “cool, 
far-reaching, and austere habits of thought,” “the severe logic, 
the imperturbable patience, the mathematical precision, and 
the passionless exhibition of the results of pure reason.” “ But 
~~ 36 Concord Days, 145. 

37 Journals, 497, July, 1879; and 536, August, 1882. 

38 Review of James Marsh’s translation of Herder’s Spirit of Hebrew 
Poetry, in the Christian Examiner, xvi (1835), 167-221; “Herder’s Theological 
Opinions and Services,” ibid., x1x (1835), 172-204; and “Schleiermacher as a 
Theologian,” ibid., xx (1836), 1-46. Also Ripley's “Letters to a Theological 
Student” (written in December, 1836) in the Dial, 1 (1840), recommends 
Herder highly (187). 

39 ©. B. Frothingham, George Ripley (Boston, 1882), 229. 


40 Review of Carl Follen’s “Inaugural Discourse,” Christian Examiner, 
x1 (1832), $75- 
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soon, in a detailed account of Herder’s conflict with Kant, 
Ripley sides with Herder, praising him for having made the 
system “lower its pretensions, and assume a more modest 
rank,” though he recognizes Herder’s incompetence to “do 
justice to the great merits” of the Kantian system “as an 
analytical exposition of the grounds of human knowledge.” * 
In a later article on Fichte (1846) Ripley criticizes him as 
having failed to solve “the mighty problems of Divine Provi- 
dence and Human Destiny” and tries to find in him merely 
negative virtues. According to Ripley, Fichte has shown the 
fruitlessness of speculation and thrown man back into “the 
world of moral emotions,” “the instinctive sense of justice,” 
“the interior vice,” “*—that is, precisely the teachings of 
Herder and Schleiermacher, with whom the historical Fichte 
had only scant sympathy. Ripley even sees in the study of 
Fichte a preparation for the acceptance of the doctrines of 
Fourier, possibly because of Fichte’s strong collectivist out- 
look on social questions. 

Later Ripley’s attitude towards German philosophy be- 
came more and more hostile. Reviewing Hedge’s Prose Writ- 
ers, he asks “to what does [German philosophy] amount”;* 
and a review of Stallo’s book Philosophy of Nature is com- 
pletely negative. Ripley thinks that its thoughts “offer no 
points of contact with the American mind.” To him now, 
the study of German philosophy has only historical interest, 
as “studying the remains of the Later Platonists or the Orien- 
tal philosophers” would have. The German thinkers produce 
only “wonderful specimens of intellectual gymnastics.” They 
try to “explain the universe or the human soul by the mere 
force of thought, without the scientific analysis of facts,” which 
is “as absurd as the attempt to leap over one’s own head.” * 
Later Ripley also attacked Strauss and Feuerbach and the 
~~ 41 Review of Marsh’s Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, in the Christian Examiner, 
XVIII (1835), 209. 

42 Harbinger, u (1846), 297 ff. 


43 Harbinger, vt (1848), 107. 
44 Harbinger, vi (1848), 110. 
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mid-nineteenth-century materialists like Biichner, and he 
showed some interest in Eduard Hartmann’s Philosophy of 
the Unconscious.” But evidence enough has been presented 
to show that Ripley stands with Herder and Schleiermacher as 
a philosopher of faith, that he welcomed the German idealists 
only as far as they seemed, in his interpretation, to make room 
for such a philosophy, and that later he roundly condemned 
what he considered their mistaken intellectualism and a priori 
ways of thinking. It would be difficult to say which ideas 
Ripley could have derived from Germany, because the idea 
of a “religious sense’ could have been found in British and 
French philosophy too. 

Theodore Parker was both a bolder mind and man and a 
greater scholar than Ripley; but in our context he is nearest 
to Ripley, though he broke away from the moorings of the 
church much further. Parker early studied German Biblical 
criticism and theology and translated a two-volume Introduc- 
tion to the New Testament by De Wette, a liberal German 
theologian who was a follower of Fries and thus remotely of 
Kant. Parker’s learning in German scholarship, theological, 
historical, and literary, was really imposing, though the long 
strings of indiscriminately jumbled names in an article in 
defense of the German literature in the Dial* arouse some 
suspicions whether his knowledge, at least at that time, was 
always so thorough and firsthand as it seems. In this long and 
able article, which is ostensibly a review of Menzel’s History 
of German Literature, little is said of German philosophy, 
though Parker calls Menzel’s views on Kant “exceedingly 
unjust” and recognizes the political bias of his attacks on 
Hegel.** The next year, 1843, Parker went to Germany, called 
on De Wette and other theologians, and heard Werder, a 
Hegelian, lecture on logic in Berlin. The performance seemed 


45 Frothingham, 230 and 286. 

46 Dial, 1 (1841), 315-339. Reprinted in Parker's Critical and Miscellaneous 
Writings, second edition (New York, 1864), 28-60. 

47 Dial,1 (1841), 335-336; reprinted as above, 54-55. 
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to him merely ridiculous, and so also appeared Schelling 
lecturing on the philosophy of revelation.** After his return, 
Parker became immersed in German theology, jurisprudence, 
ecclesiastical history, and later, of course, the cause of aboli- 
tionism. He thus never returned to German philosophy 
proper. But in the fine confession of faith which he wrote 
to his parishioners from Santa Cruz when on his last voyage 
to Italy in 1859, he confessed his debt to Kant, “one of the 
profoundest thinkers in the world, though one of the worst 
writers, even of Germany.” 


He gave me the true method, and put me on the right road. I 
found certain primal institutions of human nature, which depend 
on no logical process of demonstration, but are rather facts of 
consciousness given by the instinctive action of human nature it- 
self: the instinctive intuition of the divine, the instinctive intui- 
tion of the just and right, the instinctive intuition of the immor- 
tal. Here, then, was the foundation of religion, laid in human 
nature itself.* 


There is little point in stressing that this is a false interpreta- 
tion of Kant. It is more interesting to note that this interpre- 
tation is in perfect harmony with the intuitive philosophy of 
Jacobi or Schleiermacher, of the French eclectics, and even 
of the Scottish common-sense school. Parker stands with 
Ripley, but succeeds in interpreting the Critique of Practical 
Reason as support for a philosophy of faith as an instinctive 
intuition of the human mind. 

Orestes Brownson, or rather the early Brownson before his 
conversion to Roman Catholicism in 1844, who alone can be 
called a Transcendentalist, is related in outlook and starting 
point to both Ripley and Parker. He also became early an 
intuitionist, who read, admired, and propagated Cousin and 
the other French eclectics. But Brownson had a stronger 


48 H. S. Commager, Theodore Parker (Boston, 1936), 95-96. 
49 J. Weiss, The Life and Correspondence of Theodore Parker (Boston, 
1864), 1, 454-455. 
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philosophical bent than his friends and associates, and a 
genuine gift for speculation as well as an altogether unusual 
grasp, in his time and place, of philosophical technicalities. 
He alone of all the Transcendentalists seems to have been 
seriously disturbed by the problems of knowledge and truth, 
and he alone made a close examination of Kant’s actual text. 
This was written down shortly after his conversion, but the 
point of view there expounded can be found already in the 
scattered and unsympathetic pronouncements of his pre-con- 
version writings. The remarkable consistency and uniformity 
of his criticism of Kant and Hegel, which extends over a 
period of some thirty-five years of indefatigable writing, 
seems to point to a greater coherence and consistency in 
Brownson’s philosophical outlook than is usually allowed by 
those who see only the shiftings and changes of his religious 
associations. 

As to German philosophy, there is only one marked change 
of attitude. Brownson had learned to read German in 1834; 
and in a little book, New Views of Christianity (1836), he 
recommended the German theological movement starting 
with Herder and culminating in Schleiermacher. Brownson 
commended the “meeting of inspiration and philosophy” in 
Schleiermacher and praised him as a man for “remarkable 
warmth of feeling and coolness of thought,” hinting at the 
similarity between him and Saint-Simon.® After the con- 
version, Brownson condemned Schleiermacher’s views, since 
he makes religion purely objective and “resolves the church 
into general society.”” He even went out of his way to brand 
Schleiermacher’s “pantheistic spiritualism” as worse than 
rationalism, deism, and even the atheism of D’Holbach.™ 

But no such marked change can be discerned in his rela- 
tions to Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. His attitude 
towards Kant seems to have been defined very early. Brown- 


50 Collected Works, H. F. Brownson, editor (Detroit, 1882-1907), 1V, 44-45- 
51 Collected Works, mt, 45; IV, 519; Vil, 424; and Ix, 480; quotations dating 
from 1850, 1844, 1872, and 1873 respectively. 
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son had a great admiration precisely for the technical side 
of Kant’s analysis of judgment and categories. In all his writ- 
ings he was again and again to repeat the view that “Kant 
has with masterly skill and wonderful exactness, drawn up a 
complete list of the categories of Reason. His analysis of 
Reason may be regarded as complete and final.” °* This 
analysis, Brownson thought, was purely empirical and correct 
as far as it went. Very early he defended Kant against the 
charge of transcendertalism. Kant’s method, he argued, 
“was as truly experimental as Bacon’s or Locke’s.” Even 
when Kant professed to describe a priori knowledge, he did 
so “by experience, by experiment, by a careful analysis of the 
facts of consciousness, as they actually present themselves to 
the eye of the psychological observer.” If Kant is to be criti- 
cized, he should not be charged with leaving the “path of ex- 
perience” or “rushing off into speculation.” Rather, Brown- 
son suggested, Kant fails in a thoroughgoing application of his 
method because he conceives of experience too narrowly as 
merely experience of the senses."* 

But in spite of these frequent acknowledgments of Kant’s 
power as an analyst of thought, Brownson seems never to have 
been in doubt as to his objections to the main epistemological 
position of Kant. In a review dating from 1842, Brownson 
rejected philosophical idealism as clearly and forcefully as 
he was to reject it for the rest of his life. 


The refutation of Kant and Fichte, and therefore of all ideal- 
ism, egoism, and skepticism, whether atheistic or pantheistic, is 
in a simple fact . . . that the objective element of thought is always 
not me. The error of Kant, and the error which led astray his 
whole school and all others, is the assumption that the me does 
or may develop as pure subject, or, in other words, be its own 
object, and therefore at once subject and object. Kant assumes 
that the me develops itself, without a foreign object, in cognition; 

52 “Synthetic Philosophy,” Democratic Review (1842), reprinted in Works, 
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hence he infers that all knowledge is purely subjective, and asserts 
the impotency of reason to carry us out of the sphere of the me. 


In a note, Brownson recognizes that this was not all of Kant’s 
teaching. 


We know very well that this was not the real doctrine of Kant, 
that it was only demonstrated by him to be the result, to which 
all philosophy must come, that is based on pure reason. He him- 
self relied on practical reason, that is to say, on plain common 
sense, and his purpose of writing critiques of pure reason, was to 
demonstrate the unsatisfactory character of all purely metaphysi- 
cal speculations. A wise man, after all, was that same Emanuel 
Kant. 


But this partial retraction, which seems to point to some 
knowledge of the Critique of Practical Reason, did not re- 
main in Brownson’s mind. He dismissed Kant’s practical 
reason as nothing else than the common sense of Hume™ 
and later was to write his criticisms of Kant without regard 
to other books than the Critique of Pure Reason. 

When Brownson, immediately after the conversion, in the 
“Introduction” to Brownson’s Quarterly, surveyed his own 
intellectual development, he could, it seems to me, with 
reason minimize the importance of German philosophy for 
his own development and define his attitude towards Kant in 
terms substantially in agreement with the earlier pronounce- 
ments. “The German philosophers,” he says, 


have afforded me very little satisfaction. It is true, that I have 
made no profound study of them; but, so far as I know them, I 
claim no affinity with them. I feel and own, the eminent analytic 
ability of Kant, but I am forced to regard his philosophy as fun- 
damentally false and mischievous. His Critic der reinen Vernunft, 


54 “Charles Elwood Reviewed,” Boston Quarterly (1842), in Works, ww, . 
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if taken in any other light than that of a protest, under the most 
rigid forms of analysis, against all modern philosophy, is sure to 
mislead, and to involve the reader in an inextricable maze of 
error.5* 


Strangely enough, Brownson thought it worth while to 
make a careful study of the Critique of Pure Reason, appar- 
ently in the original, shortly afterwards and to write three 
closely reasoned essays on it for the first volume of his new 
quarterly.** There we find his fullest discussion of Kant, 
which is, however, in its approach and conclusion, completely 
identical with the pre-conversion pronouncements. Brown- 
son criticizes Kant’s fundamental question. It is “absurd to 
ask if the human mind be capable of science; for we have 
only the human mind with which to answer the question.” 
Kant’s phenomenalism is completely mistaken. One cannot 
find the object in the subject. ““This simple truism, which is 
nothing but saying what is, is, completely refutes the whole 
critical philosophy.” Brownson drives home this main point 
with considerable dialectical power. Kant is thus interpreted 
as the arch-skeptic, who denied the very possibility of knowl- 
edge, as the “most masterly defender of Hume.” With a flour- 
ish of Carlylean rhetoric Brownson depicts the dire conse- 
quences of this supposed universal skepticism. “So all science 
vanishes, all certainty disappears, the sun goes out, the bright 
stars are extinguished, and we are afloat in the darkness, on 
the wild and tempest-roused ocean of Universal Doubt and 
Nescience.” ®* Kant, according to Brownson, turned out to be 
fundamentally a “sensist” and a “materialist.” Brownson 
dismisses Kant’s own development of his teachings in the 
other Critiques far too lightly;®* but he has come, at least, to 

56 “Introduction,” Brownson’s Querterly Review, 1 (1844), 8. 

57 “Kant’s Critic of Pure Reason” (1844), 137-174, 181-309, and 417-499; 
also in Works, 1, 130-213. 

58 Ibid., 282, 284, 308, and 309; Works 1, 162, 163, 184, and 185. 

59 Ibid., 309; Works, 1, 185-186. Here Brownson quotes Heine, in the 
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actual grips with the text of Kant, with his dialectics and 
logic, as no contemporary in America did. All the many later 
pronouncements of Brownson on Kant are merely variations 
on this point of view. He reiterates again and again his ad- 
miration for Kant’s analysis of mind, his table of the cate- 
gories, and his negative conclusion which seems to Brownson 
to have established that “man’s own subjective reason alone 
does not suffice for science.” ® But he also condemns his sub- 
jectivism, the views that the categories are mere forms of our 
mind, the denial of the objectivity of knowledge, and hence 
the skepticism which seems to him the “hardly disguised” 
result of Kant’s philosophy. Kant thus was a philosopher who 
asked questions and who gave acute technical discussion of 
logical and epistemological questions; but his main position 
was entirely repugnant to Brownson, who early in his life had 
become an objectivist, an enemy of Cartesianism and all its 
forms.* 

It is almost needless to expound Brownson’s attitude toward 
Fichte. He appeared to him early as the reductio ad absurdum 
of idealism. Fichte, he says in an article written before the 
conversion, 


asserted the power of the me to be his own object and sought the 
proof of it in the fact of volition. Hence he fell into the absurdity 
of representing all ideas as the products of the me, and even went 
so far as to tell his disciples how it is that man makes God. 


But again, as in the case of Kant, Brownson was aware of the 
existence of Fichte’s later views, which corrected some of his 
speculative errors.® Later Brownson was to repeat several 
times that the “egoistic philosophy, so energetically asserted 
by Fichte, that God and the external world are only the soul 


60 “An Old Quarrel,” Catholic World (1867), in Works, 11, 299. 

61 Later passages on Kant, in Works, 1, 222 and 244-245; U, 47, 295, and 
520; V, 507; vi, 106; x, 263; and xix, 384. 

62 “Charles Elwood Reviewed,” Boston Quarterly (1842), in Works, tv, 355. 
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projecting itself, is only a logical deduction from the Kantian 
premises,” and that Cartesianism leads to Fichtean egoism.* 

Towards Schelling and his disciples Brownson had at first, 
during the Emersonian stage of his development, shown some 
vague though cautious sympathy. He thought that “they 
give us a magnificent poem, which we believe to be mainly 
true, but which nevertheless is no philosophy and can in no 
degree solve the difficulty stated by Hume.” ™ But later 
Schelling was neglected or put down as an atheist and Spin- 
ozist. He “maintains the identity of subject and object, and 
thus asserts, from the subjective point of view, the Egoism of 
Fichte and, under the objective point of view, the Pantheism 
of Spinoza, while under both he denies intuition and even the 
possibility of science.” © 

From these pronouncements, we can already guess at 
Brownson’s attitude towards Hegel. It was again defined long 
before the conversion. Brownson first rejects the whole deduc- 
tive method. He cannot believe that “the system of the uni- 
verse is only a system of logic,” that the “ideal and essential, 
idea and being,” are identical. Hegel’s method “claims for 
man confessedly finite, absolute knowledge, which would im- 
ply that he himself is absolute and therefore not finite, but 
infinite.” But “the boast is also in vain, for in the order of 
knowledge we are obliged to reverse the order of existence. 
We rise through nature up to nature’s God, instead of ce- 
scending from God through man to nature. None but God 
himself can know according to the order of existence, for none 
but he can know being in itself, and from the absolute knowl- 
edge of the cause, have a perfect a priori knowledge of the ef- 
fect.” While rejecting the pretensions of Hegel’s philosophy 
to absolute knowledge, the American democrat Brownson can- 


63 “The Giobertian Philosophy,” Brownson’s Quarterly (1864), in Works, 
, 250; and “The Cartesian Doubt,” Catholic World (1867), in Works, ul, 373. 

64 Christian Examiner, xx1 (1836), 46. 

65 “The Giobertian Philosophy,” Brownson’s Quarterly (1864), in Works, 
HM, 251. 
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not help smiling at Hegel's view that “the infinite God and all 
his works through all the past have been engaged expressly in 
preparing and founding the Prussian monarchy” and that “his 
gracious majesty Frederick William” could be “the last word 
of creation and progress.” ® After the conversion the tone 
of the objections against Hegel becomes more strident. He- 
gel’s system appears to him, under other forms, “nothing but 
a reproduction of old French Atheism,” his principles ap- 
pear “unreal and worthless,” and his philosophy “really less 
genuine, less profound, and infinitely less worthy of confi- 
dence” than that of Reid.” In detail, Brownson pays some 
attention to Hegel’s first triad, in which he sees a false at- 
tempt to derive the real from the possible, existence from 
nothing. He does not admit that Hegel is an ontologist. 
To Brownson he is a pure psychologist, who only ostensibly 
attempts to identify the psychological process with the onto- 
logical. Hegel is a subjective idealist who ends in pantheism 
and atheism, like all the other followers of Kant.” 
Brownson’s criticisms of German philosophy cannot always 
be justified: he surely overstressed the purely negative critical 
side of Kant and misunderstood the Hegelian dialectics, but 
within limits he presented the case against German philosophy 
forcefully and consistently from the point of view of an 
objective intuitivism which deplored the whole turn modern 
philosophy had taken since Descartes. He could even write 


66 “The Philosophy of History,” Democratic Review (1843), in Works, 1, 
369 and 384. 

67 “Introduction,” Brownson’s Quarterly Review, 1 (1844), 8. See also a 
passage containing the astonishing assertion that Hegel reproduces Holbach’s 
Systéme de la Nature in “Transcendentalism,” Brownson’s Quarterly (1846), 
in Works, vi, 97; “The Refutation of Atheism,” in Brownson’s Quarterly 
(1873). in Works, u, 76; and “The Giobertian Philosophy,” in Brownson’s 
Quarterly (1864), in Works, u, 251. 

68 Repeated frequently, ¢.g., Works, 1, 401; U, 38, 71, and 268; vi, 97; 
vint, 384; IX, 273; and xI, 229. Brownson refers several times to Hegel’s das 
Ideen, a mistake for Das Ideelle, which does not inspire confidence in his - 
reading of Hegel or close knowledge of German (cf. Works, vit, 384, and m1, 
502). 

69 Works, 1, 401; 1, 268; m1, 502 and 504; and x1, 229. 
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that “Germany has produced no philosophical system not 
already exploded and no philosophers to compare with Vico, 
Galluppi, Rosmini, Gioberti and Balmes.” * Thus, from his 
own point of view, Brownson rightly thought Leibniz to 
have been the “greatest of all modern philosophers” not in the 
Catholic communion. He could praise his refutation of the 
Cartesian doctrine that the essence of substance is extension 
and his rejection of the atomic in favor of the dynamic theory 
of matter. But even Leibniz is criticized as “the veritable 
father of German rationalism,” and as a believer in the 
ontological argument and the priority of the possible before 
the real." Brownson’s lifelong sympathies were with an intu- 
itivism and realism which managed finally to reconcile Reid 
and Gioberti, Catholicism and Common Sense philosophy. 
In spite of his interest in some of the arguments of Kant, 
German philosophy stood for everything Brownson rejected 
all his life: subjectivism and pantheism, skepticism and athe- 
ism.” 

Margaret Fuller stands apart from the other Transcenden- 
talists. Her interests were obviously not primarily philosophi- 
cal and theological, but rather aesthetic and later political. 
Her study of German led her to Goethe, Jean Paul, and, 
rather incongruously, the sentimental Theodor Kérner and 
the spiritualist Justinus Kerner. Her direct contacts with 
German philosophy seem rare and not too happy. In Cam- 
bridge (presumably some time before 1833) she obtained 
books by Fichte and Jacobi, and she tells us: “I was much 
interrupted, but some time and earnest thought I devoted. 
Fichte I could not understand at all; though the treatise which 
I read was intended to be popular, and which he says must 


70 “Spiritual Despotism,” Brownson’s Quarterly (1857), in Works, vu, 486. 

71 “Catholicity and Naturalism” (1865), in Works, vu, 352; “Holy Com- 
munion—Transubstantiation,” Brownson’s Quarterly (1874), vm, 268; and 
“Refutation of Atheism,” Brownson’s Quarterly (1873), u, 38. 

72 A fuller discussion of Brownson’s intellectual development, with stress 
on social and political questions, is given in Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr.. 
Orestes A. Brownson: A Pilgrim’s Progress (Boston, 1939). 
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compel (bezwingen) to conviction.” She must refer to 
Fichte’s Sonnenklarer Bericht (1801), which in its subtitle 
is called “Ein Versuch, die Leser zum Verstehen zu zwin- 
gen.” ™ “Jacobi,” she continues, “I could understand in 
details, but not in system. It seemed to me that his mind 
must have been moulded by some other mind, with which I 
ought to be acquainted, in order to know him well—perhaps 
Spinoza’s.” Later, in the Dial, when she wrote a review 
criticizing Menzel’s view of Goethe, she referred to Jacobi 
as having written “the heart into philosophy as well as he 
could.” * Reading the life of Sir James Macintosh, she was 
pleased, “after my late chagrin, to find Sir James, with all his 
metaphysical turn, and ardent desire to penetrate it, puzzling 
so over the German philosophy, and particularly what I was 
myself troubled about, at Cambridge,—Jacobi’s Letters to 
Fichte.” * In Groton, when she was planning her abortive 
“Life of Goethe,” she came to the conclusion that she ought 
to get “some idea of the history of philosophical opinion in 
Germany” in order to understand its influence on Goethe. 
She consulted Buhle’s and Tennemann’s Histories of Philos- 
ophy and dipped into Brown, Stewart, and “that class of 
books.” In the winter 1836-1837 she went one evening 
every week to Dr. Channing and translated for him German 
theological writings, mainly De Wette and Herder.” In 
1841, apparently in connection with her “conversations,” she 
translated Schelling’s famous lecture “Uber das Verhiltniss 
der bildenden Kiinste zur Natur,” a labor she might have 
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73 Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli, by R. W. Emerson, W. H. Chan- 
ning, and J. F. Clarke (Boston, 1881), 1, 127. 

74 J]. G. Fichte, Werke (Berlin, 1843), 1, 323. “Bezwingen” in the text of the 
Memoirs is certainly an error, either of the transcyiber or printer, for “zu 
zwingen.” 

73 Life Without and Life Within (Boston, 1859), 15. First appeared in the 
Dial, 1 (1841), 342. 

76 Memoirs, 1, 165. 
TT See note 73. 

78 Memoirs, 1, 175. 
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saved had she noticed that Coleridge had paraphrased the 
very same oration very closely. The translation by Margaret 
Fuller has remained in manuscript. Later, after her arrival 
in New York, she drifted more and more away from Trans- 
cendental contacts and interests. In the last year of her re- 
viewing for the New York Daily Tribune (1846), she wrote 
a report on William Smith’s Memoirs of J. G. Fichte, which 
have mainly biographical interest;* and once, in a review of 
Charles Brockden Brown’s Ormond and Wieland, she inter- 
estingly reveals her (and the Transcendentalist) conception 
of Hegelianism. She calls Brown and Godwin “born Hegel- 
ians, without the pretensions of science” as “they sought 
God in their consciousness and found him. The heart, be- 
cause it saw itself so fearfully and wonderfully made, did not 
disown its Maker.” *' Sometimes she protests against all ana- 
lytical philosophy, alluding particularly to Fichte. “I do not 
wish to reflect always, if reflecting must be always about one’s 
identity, whether ‘ich’ am the true ‘ich’ etc. I wish to arrive 
at that point where I can trust myself.” *? On the whole, if 
one can combine these meager and scattered statements, they 
seem to show that Margaret Fuller cared nothing for what 
she thought were German technicalities and had only vague- 
ly understood that German philosophy from Jacobi to Hegel 
justified the religion of the heart. Her point of view thus 
seemed to be nearest to Ripley's. 

Thus the minor Transcendentalists show only slight con- 
tacts with German philosophy proper. Alcott neglected the 
great German philosophers and found solace and support in 
the fanciful speculations of Jacob Béhme and Lorenz Oken. 


79 Coleridge’s lecture “On Poesy or Art” was first printed in Literary 
Remains (Volume I, 1836). Sara Coleridge’s edition in Notes and Lectures 
(1849) gives a list of the parallels to Schelling’s lecture. 

80 New York Daily Tribune, July 9, 1846. Inaccessible. Listed in Mason 
Wade's bibliography, M. Fuller, Writings (New York, 1941), 600. 

81 Art, Literature and the Drama (Boston, 1875), 323; originally appeared 
in the New York Daily Tribune of July 25, 1846. 

82 Memoirs, I, 123. 
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Ripley and Parker looked for a religion of the heart, a justi- 
fication of intuitive faith, and found it either in Schleier- 
macher or in a misinterpreted Kant. Margaret Fuller faintly 
echoes this view in her writings. In Brownson, the Germans 
had a formidable critic of their subjectivism and panthe- 
ism. But only a full discussion of Emerson's relations to Ger- 
man philosophy will make these distinctions stand out more 
clearly and allow us to draw general conclusions. 

















THOMAS HARDY AND HIS NEW ENGLAND 
EDITORS 


CARL J. WEBER 


HOMAS HARDY arrived in New England just sixty 

years ago. Not that he set foot on New England soil, but 
he attained publication in the Atlantic Monthly. No circum- 
stantial account of his relations with various editors of this 
magazine has ever been given, but newly uncovered papers 
now make this possible. 


I 


In his Personal Retrospect, William Dean Howells tells 
how, on March 1, 1866, he arrived in Boston and began his 
work as assistant editor of the Atlantic. His duties were at 
first chiefly proofreading, and he later “looked back, with 
respectful amazement, at his proficiency in detecting the 
errors of the great as well as the little.” Most of the authors 
whose work came under his eyes were New Englanders, and 
Howells found it easy to justify this provincialism. In all 
seriousness he declared: ““The editors of the Atlantic had been 
eager from the beginning to discover any outlying literature; 
but there was in those days very little good writing done be- 
yond the borders of New England.” 

The results of this early training lingered with Howells 
after he became editor in chief. When Thomas Hardy pub- 
lished his first novel in 1871, Howells did not read it. In 1874 
Hardy’s Far from the Madding Crowd ran simultaneously in 
two Boston weeklies, a New York semi-weekly, and a New 
York monthly, and before the end of the year was published 
in book form; but Howells did not read it. Five years slipped 
by, with no Atlantic notice of the rising star in Wessex; and 
at last a writer in ““The Contributor’s Club” (who may now 
be identified as Harriet W. Preston) exploded in the Febru- 
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ary, 1879, Atlantic with the questions: “Why is it we do not 
hear more about Thomas Hardy? . .. Haven't we all read his 
five stories?”” Howells had not, nor did he now read them. 
Miss Preston returned to the attack in the April number, 
hailing The Return of the Native as “the greatest novel of 
the year.” But Howells seemed not “eager to discover outlying 
literature,” and even a third acclaim of Hardy by Miss 
Preston, in the November issue, failed to arouse his curiosity, 
or at least failed to stir him to action. 

Harriet Preston’s enthusiastic applause was not, however, 
wholly unheard. Thomas Hardy himself, soon after his elec- 
tion to membership in the Savile Club in London, caught the 
echoes. He saw the Atlantic and was impressed by the oppor- 
tunity its pages might afford. He addressed a letter to the 
publishers, Houghton, Osgood and Company, dating it from 
the London suburb of Upper Tooting on September 6, 1879: 


In looking over some numbers of your popular magazine, the 
Atlantic Monthly, it has occurred to me that you might possibly 
be disposed to enter into an arrangement with me for the publi- 
cation of a serial story in its pages, simultaneously with the ap- 
pearance of such a story in England. 

My forthcoming serial novel [The Trumpet-Major] will begin 
in January next in Good Words. . . and will be continued through 
the year. Should you be of opinion that a story of mine would be 
likely to please readers of the Atlantic Monthly I shall have great 
pleasure in receiving a proposal of terms per month for advance 
sheets—which would be promptly sent. 


Osgood passed this letter on to Howells, who had of course 
no basis for judging whether a story by Hardy would please 
readers of the Atlantic, and no “proposal of terms” was sent. 
The inquiry from England was deposited in Howells’s letter 
file and probably forgotten. 

After he had left the editorial chair of the Atlantic, the 
name of his English applicant bobbed up from time to time, 
and eventually he tried to make up for his neglect of Hardy. 
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In My Literary Passions Howells wrote: “I came rather late, 
but I came with all the ardor of what seems my perennial lit- 
erary youth, to the love of Thomas Hardy, whom I first knew 
in his story A Pair of Blue Eyes.” And when Howells went to 
England and met Hardy, he was stimulated by that meeting to 
read more of the Wessex novels. In 1886 he wrote a kindly 
review of The Mayor of Casterbridge, and in 1892 he invited 
Hardy to contribute “a short tale” to the Cosmopolitan. 
Hardy then turned the tables on Howells by replying, “I wish 
I had something to send, but unfortunately. ...” As late as 
1895 Howells had to confess, “I have not yet read his Tess.” 
By 1901, when Heroines of Fiction appeared, Howells had 
added Tess to the list of Wessex women whom he knew, but 
his remarks about them show that, with all the ardor of his 
perennial youth, his reading of Hardy was hasty and super- 
ficial. The heroine of The Mayor of Casterbridge he could 
not recall by name; and the editor who had once prided him- 
self on “the zeal of his proof-reading” and on the correctness 
of the Atlantic in print was satisfied to refer to two of Hardy’s 
heroines as Fancy Dare and Sue Brodhead, instead of the 
Misses Day and Bridehead. 

Although they never sailed the Atlantic together,’ the two 
men maintained friendly personal relations. In the summer 
of 1910 Howells was in London and invited Hardy to call. 
Hardy countered with an invitation to tea, and Howells went. 
In 1912 Hardy wrote to Howells on the latter’s seventy-fifth 
birthday and expressed the hope that he would long continue 
to fill the editor’s “Easy Chair.” 


II 


When Howells began work in 1866 as assistant editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly, he was assigned a desk in a room adjoin- 


1 In an earlier issue of the magazine, Oliver Wendell Holmes had point- 
ed out that the Atlantic is an ocean, and The Atlantic, a notion. 
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ing the office of the editor of another magazine. Just two 
months before Howells arrived in Boston, Every Saturday, 
an eclectic weekly intended to reproduce the best of foreign 
periodical literature, had made its first appearance. This new 
magazine was edited by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, under whose 
alert and discriminating guidance it proved an immediate 
success. When Fields retired from the publishing firm in 
1871, James R. Osgood shifted Every Saturday from its orig- 
inal character and converted it into a large illustrated weekly. 
Financial storms eventually blew it upon the reef of bank- 
ruptcy, but Aldrich kept his hand on the editorial helm until 
the very end. The last issue was dated October 24, 1874, and 
in it appeared an installment of Hardy's novel Far from the 
Madding Crowd. Aldrich had begun the serialization of this 
story in the issue for January 31, only a week or so after his 
alert eye had detected the excellent quality and the freshness 
of the narrative in the pages of the London Cornhill maga- 
zine. When Every Saturday abruptly threw Aldrich out of a 
job, he carried in his memory the name of the young English 
author. 

In February, 1881, arrangements were made for Aldrich to 
succeed Howells as editor of The Atlantic Monthly, and as 
soon as the change had been effected, it began to be mirrored 
in the pages of the magazine. To quote Ferris Greenslet’s 
Life of Thomas Bailey Aldrich, “Aldrich made an excellent 
magazine for the lettered reader....His interest was first 
and always Literature, and perhaps no editor of the Atlantic 
has printed more of it.” His nine years’ experience with Every 
Saturday had taught him the folly of thinking that there was 
“very little good writing done beyond the borders of New 
England,” and on September 28 Aldrich directed his London 
agent, Stevens, to get in touch with Thomas Hardy, with a 
view to obtaining from him “a serial story to run through 
six or more numbers” of the Atlantic. 

Before the year 1881 was over, Hardy had been approached 
and had replied that he was turning over in his mind the 
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subject for a new novel—one suggested to him by the recent 
sight of a comet. The novel was as yet unassigned, and if Mr. 
Aldrich would say how long a story he wanted, and when he 
would like to begin publication, Hardy would plan accord- 
ingly. Aldrich sent the necessary information to Stevens, 
asking him to tell Hardy how pleased the editor was at the 
prospect of seeing Hardy as a contributor to the pages of the 
Atlantic. In due time, Aldrich received the following letter, 
dated January 13, 1882, and written from Wimborne, Dorset: 


I have received from Mr. Stevens the particulars of your re- 
quirements for the serial story. The length you mention—eight 
monthly parts—will suit the subject very well—and I will accord- 
ingly so arrange the story. 

I also see no difficulty in beginning in the May number of the 
Magazine. Perhaps you will kindly let me know the latest possible 
date at which I may send off the first installment of ms. I will 
endeavour to send it earlier than the latest date, but, as the whole 
story has to be considered before the first number is finished off, 
it is an advantage to keep that in hand as long as possible. 

Will you inform me where and how the s. is to be sent each 
month. ... 

I quite reciprocate your feeling on finding that I am, so to 
speak, to sail in your ship for a time. The Atlantic is, I need 
hardly say, a magazine for which I have long had a great liking 
and respect. 


Believe me 
Very truly yours 
Tuomas Harpy. 


It is clear from this letter that Aldrich was accepting 
Hardy’s novel without having seen it and before Hardy had 
“finished off” even the first installment. The first part was 
mailed early in February, and on March 7 Aldrich wrote 
Hardy as follows: 


I have now to advise you of the arrival of the first monthly 
part of Two on a Tower which is already in the hands of the 
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printer. The title is striking, the story opens admirably, and I 
promise myself great pleasure for months to come. 

A printed copy of the present installment is to be sent to you 
in time to enable you to copyright the work. 


The novel began its appearance in print in the May issue, 
and Aldrich assigned it the honor of first place. In the June 
number, Oliver Wendell Holmes’s poem “Our Dead Singer” 
(Longfellow had died on March 24, 1882) came first, followed 
immediately by the second installment of Two on a Tower. 
Hardy had mailed the manuscript for this June number from 
Wimborne on March 8, 1882, with a letter saying: 


Herewith I send Part 2 of the story. A duplicate will follow 
by the next mail, to guard against accidental loss.?...I trust 
that it is written with sufficient clearness to enable you to easily 
correct the proofs on that side.* If you notice an obvious error 
please correct it on your own responsibility. 


On April 3, Aldrich replied: 


The copy for the second installment of Two on a Tower 
reached me last week. I am greatly indebted to you for your 
promptness in the matter. The receipt of the copy by the goth of 
each month will enable me to give the novel the place of honour 
in the magazine—that is to say the opening pages. I very much 
desire to do that. Your proof shall be read with sympathetic care. 


Hardy's permission to Aldrich to correct “an obvious error” 
led to a number of Bostonian changes in the text. Where 


2 This mention of a duplicate manuscript will surprise all those Hardy 
bibliographers who, ten years ago, when Two on a Tower was just half a 
century old, tried to find the manuscript and failed. Two years ago, when the 
Grolier Club of New York City was arranging a Thomas Hardy centennial 
exhibition, efforts were renewed to find this lost log of an Atlantic voyage, 
or even to find traces of it, but they all proved unavailing. When the Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of the Grolier exhibition was printed—an expert compilation 
by Carroll A. Wilson—Two on a Tower was listed with the statement: “The . 
MS. presumably came to America ...; it has disappeared.” 

3 A recent issue of the Atlantic, 162 (November, 1938), 701, contained 
a reference to “that redoubtable infinitive-dynamiter, Thomas Hardy.” 
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Hardy had carelessly written “he entered the tower-steps and 
mechanically descended,” the Atlantic printed, “he entered 
the tower and mechanically descended the steps.” Hardy's 
“after waiting” appeared in the Atlantic as “after he had 
waited.” The author’s redundant “navigation on shipboard” 
was printed simply as “navigation.” Aldrich saved the novelist 
from at least one ignorant blunder. Knowing that his novel 
was to appear in a Boston magazine, Hardy dispatched his 
hero Swithin to that city. He wrote “He landed at Boston 
[but] taking no interest in men or cities he went immediately 
on to Cambridge.” The Atlantic suppressed the word “on” 
and thus partly concealed Hardy’s ignorance of the location 
and size of Cambridge. Unfortunately, Hardy did not study 
the proofs of the magazine and did not profit by Aldrich’s 
corrections. The first English edition of Two on a Tower was 
printed in the fall of 1882 from a manuscript supplied to 
the London publishers, Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and 
Rivington. In this edition, Swithin took no interest in cities, 
and hence “went immediately on to Cambridge.” In later 
editions, to make sure that no reader would think that Swithin 
went from Boston to Cambridge in England, Hardy made 
the text read “went immediately on to Cambridge, U.S.”! 
And that is the way the authorized text still reads. Similarly, 
the hero still “enters the tower-steps,” and Aldrich’s aid in 
having him enter the tower and descend the steps has not 
proved bibliographically permanent. 


Ill 


On September 19, Hardy wrote to report the sending of 
“the concluding part of the story.” He trusted that “it may 
have, thus far, pleased your readers on that side as well as 
it has on this.”” One of Hardy’s readers on the English side 
of the ocean was the first editor of the Atlantic. James Russell 
Lowell was now, twenty-five years after the birth of the 
magazine, American minister in London. Hearing Hardy 
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spoken of as “very good,” Lowell began reading Two on a 
Tower, but he “did not get on with it.” So he afterwards told 
Julian Hawthorne, in a notorious interview which Lowell 
likened to “a dead rat in the wall—an awful stink and no 
cure!” * Lowell was not the only one who did not get on 
with the story, and those who managed to read it did not 
always like it. Hardy's earlier Atlantic admirer, Harriet W. 
Preston, eventually denounced Two on a Tower as a tale 
which “Mr. Hardy's truest admirers must wish most heartily 
he had left untold.” Hardy himself afterwards lamented that 
“on the publication of the book people seemed to be... 
struck with their own opinion ...that the novel was an 
‘improper’ one in its morals, and .. . that it was intended to 
be a satire on the Established Church.” Miss Preston charged 
that it not only presented a bad moral but did so, alas, with 
coarseness. “The wit of the text,” so she wrote, “though rather 
risqué at times, is exceptionally keen; but the intrigue, dis- 
agreeably implied in the very title, is—let us take courage to 
say it—insufferably low. The character of Lady Constantine 
is, properly speaking, a pathological study, fit only for a pro- 
fessional book.” 

No one was more startled at this turn of events than Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. He had looked forward with much pleasure 
to seeing Hardy among Atlantic authors, but the stuffy dia- 
logue of Two on a Tower and the scientific talk about gigantic 
refractors was a poor substitute for the “chat” of the shepherds 
in Far from the Madding Crowd—the novel that had flamed 
in the expiring issues of Every Saturday like a glorious sunset. 
Eventually Aldrich wrote Hardy 


to say that the concluding chapters of Two on a Tower were not 
quite in the line of the Atlantic. The situation involved was 
thought to be not a little risqué. The American public, like the 


4 See the present writer’s “Lowell's Dead Rat in the Wall,” New England 
Quarterly, 1x (September and December, 1936), 468-472 and 686-688. 
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English public, sometimes strains at a gnat, though its usual diet 
is camels whole. I confess, however, that I thought the bishop 
very unfairly used by your heroine. If I have the pleasure of 
printing a second novel from your hand I shall hope to have the 
complete ms. in my possession before beginning it in the magazine. 


Hardy cannot have failed to note the point of the last sen- 
tence. In his poem “Realism,” Aldrich wrote: 


The old time fire, the antique grace, 
You will not find them anywhere. 

To-day we breathe a commonplace, 
Polemic, scientific air. 


Thomas Hardy’s polemic air was never given another chance 
to offend readers of the Atlantic. 


IV 


When the author and the editor were engaged in making 
arrangements for the publication of Two on a Tower, Hardy 
wrote: 


The general opinion here is that the story will be pirated unless 
one or two numbers of it are nominally published in this country. 
Half a dozen copies will of course be enough to secure the copy- 
right. ... This is a matter which Messrs Houghton Mifflin & Co. 
can settle best,...but it is necessary that a part of the story 
should in some way or other be issued here a few days before the 
American date of same. 


In March Hardy wrote again: “Please send sheets of Part I 
as soon as possible for nominal publication here on account 
of copyright.” He did not seem to understand that, under 
the then-existing laws, copyright in Great Britain would not— 
could not—prevent piracy of the novel in America. Although 
sheets of the Atlantic were sent to England, they were of no 
avail in America. As soon as the December issue of the maga- 
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zine had been printed, and before Henry Holt and Company 
could prepare and publish an authorized American edition 
of the novel, J. W. Lovell had added Two on a Tower to 
“Lovell’s Library” of cheap reprints. This pirated issue ap- 
peared on November 14, 1882. Holt’s edition appeared cour- 
ageously shortly afterwards, with George Munro's Seaside 
Library piracy close upon its heels. 

In the course of the twenty years that followed the serial 
publication, Two on a Tower appeared in twenty different 
American forms. No matter what the Harriet Prestons thought 
of the story, it clearly was in enough demand to entice pub- 
lisher after publisher to print this narrative of the astronomer 
who came to Boston. Most of them—books and publishing 
houses alike—have vanished like the comet once seen by 
Hardy. Belford, Clarke and Company, A. L. Burt, W. B. 
Conkey and Company, the Hovendon Company, George 
Munro's Sons, the United States Book Company, R. F. Fenno 
and Company, P. F. Collier, and others, all issued Two on a 
Tower, and all except Collier printed the text as it stood in 
the Atlantic Monthly. In 1887 Harpers took over from Holt 
the authorized publication of Hardy, and in 1895, the first 
Harper edition of Two on a Tower appeared, with the text 
as in the English editions. Aldrich’s corrections have thus not 
survived in any modern authorized version. 

This wholesale publication of the Atlantic story of sixty 
years ago of course brought Hardy no income. But it brought 
him something which was to hold fortune-making possibilities 
for him a decade later, when an international copyright law 
went into operation. It created an immense American audi- 
ence for the English author. 


Vv 


This large body of American readers was not a silent and. 
devotedly complacent audience. It included many like Miss 
Preston who were quite articulate and some who were caustic 
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and aggressive. Plagiarism was one of the most frequently 
repeated charges brought against Hardy. 

When he sent his first inquiry to the Atlantic Monthly in 
1879, he referred to “my forthcom’ ng serial novel.’” This was 
The Trumpet-Major, published in book form late in 1880. 
The next year A Laodicean was similarly serialized and then 
published in book form. Both these novels aroused attack. 
In January, 1882, while Aldrich and Hardy were engaged in 
discussing the specifications of the story for the Atlantic, 
charges were printed in several New York periodicals that 
in The Trumpet-Major and in A Laodicean, Hardy had 
plagiarized the work of other writers.’ One correspondent 
remarked, “It will need no acuteness of vision to see that 
there is something more than an accidental similarity” be- 
tween Hardy’s words and those of his forerunner. Another 
spoke of “the use made of the scissors by Mr. Hardy.” It was 
suggested that “the inventive labors of novelists are doubtless 
often abridged” by this sort of borrowing. 

There is a strong probability that, if these charges had been 
printed only in New York, Hardy would never have heard of 
them; or that, if the information had reached him, he would 
have quietly ignored it. But when a prominent London jour- 
nal took to reprinting the New York accusations, it was impos- 
sible for him to remain ignorant of them, and having heard 
the charge, he was expected to reply. In fact, one New York 
literary journal printed its imputation of plagiarism under 
the heading “Will Mr. Hardy Explain?” But Hardy did not 
explain. Fourteen years later the same journal complained 
that he had given “neither explanation of nor reference to 
the charge of plagiarism made in 1882. ... Thus the matter 
stands. Mr. Hardy has ignored the charge.” And still later 
another magazine editor wistfully remarked, “We rather wish 
that Mr. Hardy would condescend to put in a reply.” 
~~ 8 For bibliographical and textual details about these charges, see two 
articles by the present writer in The Colophon: “A Connecticut Yankee in 


King Alfred’s Country,” New Series, r (May, 1936), 525-535: and “Plagiarism 
and Thomas Hardy,” New Series, u (July, 1937), 443-454- 
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And now, sixty years later, comes the surprising discovery 
that Hardy did, after all, “condescend to put in a reply” to 
the charge of plagiarism, and that the editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly was the man who received the reply. 

This is what Hardy wrote on March 8, 1882, to Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich: 


I learn that correspondents of one or two of your literary re- 
views have been finding fault with me lately because, out of the 
ten thousand pages of fiction I have written, they discover one 
paragraph and one scene to resemble matter of fact. Curiously 
enough I have never heard of Scenes in Georgia—the portions of 
my drill-scene [in The Trumpet-Major| which accord with the 
transcript from that book being based on the letter of an eyewit- 
ness printed in a History of the Wars of the French Revolution, 
London, 1817. 

I rather wonder the editors of your reviews, who are usually 
discriminating enough, did not perceive that to show that a page 
or two of historical and biographical matter has been embodied 
in fiction was to show very little. What would the concocters of 
the parallel columns say if they knew that columns and columns 
from North’s Plutarch are copied almost verbatim into Shake- 
speare’s Roman and Greek plays?—and that, nevertheless, this is 
not plagiarism—plagiarism in a work of invention being confined 
to the appropriation of another's inventions. But it is hardly 
matter for surprise that, in view of recent events connected with 
the stage, such a countercharge should have been made. 

Should you wish to make use of what I have said above on the 
imputed plagiarism, kindly state that it is an extract from a 
private letter. 


Aldrich decided to make no use of Hardy's remarks. On 
April 3, 1882, he wrote to the novelist: 


It seems to me and to others with whom I have consulted, that 
the charge which has been brought against you by idle letter- 
writers is not worth consideration. You have proved that it is 
easier for you to invent than to borrow. 
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If Aldrich had known all the facts, he might not have thought 
the letter-writers so “‘idle’’; but he did not know all the facts; 
nor did Hardy. Sixty years ago no one knew them. The situ- 
ation was so perplexing that all sorts of guesses were made. 
The editor of The Bookman remarked, “It is inconceivable 
that a writer so distinguished as Hardy should have con- 
sciously plagiarized anybody's book.” And for sixty years the 
complex facts in the case have never been all brought to- 
gether. It is high time that they were. In brief though laby- 
rinthine outline, here they are. 

On June 6, 1807, a native of Connecticut named Oliver 
Hillhouse Prince published in a Georgia newspaper an amus- 
ing anonymous account of how a certain Captain Clodpole 
conducted a drill of militia soldiers. The account was shortly 
afterwards reprinted, still anonymously, in pamphlet form; 
and when an Englishman named John Lambert landed at 
Charleston, South Carolina, on January 23, 1808, he picked 
up a copy of Prince’s sketch. Lambert was enough impressed 
with the amusing features of Prince’s description to carry 
the story of Captain Clodpole back to England; and when he 
printed an account of his Travels in London in 1810, he 
quoted the Clodpole sketch in full. Lambert's Travels was 
reprinted in 1813, and a third edition appeared in 1816. 
Now a man named C. H. Gifford was at this time at work 
upon a book entitled History of the Wars Occasioned by the 
French Revolution. When he came to write a chapter headed 
“Satire upon American Discipline,” he recalled the amusing 
militia drill in Lambert’s Travels and quoted the entire 
sketch of Captain Clodpole, in order to “give some idea of 
American tactics.” This work by Gifford, published in Lon- 
don in 1817, is the one Hardy consulted in writing The 
Trumpet-Major. His claim to Editor Aldrich that the militia 
drill was “matter of fact’ shows either careless reading or 
an uneasy conscience. And to refer, as Hardy did, to “a page 
or two of historical and biographical matter,” when the most 
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superficial examination of the passage will show it to be 
amusing satirical fiction—to argue thus is certainly to fight 
in eggshell armor. But Aldrich likely had never seen Gifford’s 
heavy volumes and did not know that Gifford was quoting 
Lambert, who had quoted the anonymous Oliver Prince. 

Meanwhile, what of Hardy's statement to Aldrich: “I have 
never heard of Scenes in Georgia’? Hardy got the title wrong, 
but the book is easily identified. Georgia Scenes was pub- 
lished anonymously in 1835, in Augusta, Georgia. It was 
common knowledge that the author was A. B. Longstreet, 
for his writings had appeared serially for some years in the 
State Rights Sentinel, a newspaper in Augusta. In it Prince’s 
“Militia Company Drill” had been reprinted on May 15, 
1834. When it was included in Georgia Scenes a year later, 
Longstreet acknowledged the borrowing in a footnote: “This 
is from the pen of a friend ...and published about twenty 
years ago.” 

Georgia Scenes achieved wide popularity. An illustrated 
edition was published in New York in 1840, and at least ten 
further printings followed. The amusing sketch of Captain 
Clodpole thus came to be widely known to American readers, 
who of course associated it with Longstreet’s name as author. 
And when The Trumpet-Major by Thomas Hardy appeared 
in 1880 with a strikingly similar description, the inference 
was inevitable that Hardy had borrowed from Longstreet. 

When the Wessex novelist defined “plagiarism in a work 
of invention” as “the appropriation of another’s inventions,” 
he hoisted himself with his own petard. Although Oliver 
Hillhouse Prince’s name never appeared in connection with 
any of the publications of his sketch, his was the invention 
which Hardy appropriated. 

The suggestion made in the letter to Aldrich, that all this 
talk of plagiarism “is hardly matter for surprise in view of 
recent events connected with the stage,” is equally uncon- 
vincing and deserved the silence with which Aldrich greeted 
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it. The facts can be briefly stated. Late in December, 1881, 
A. W. Pinero’s play ““The Squire” opened in London. Shortly 
before writing his first letter to Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
Hardy had publicly charged Pinero with having plagiarized 
“The Squire” from Far from the Madding Crowd. Pinero 
replied that his play was original and that he was not 
acquainted with Hardy’s novel, but the case was heatedly 
argued, pro and con, for months in the columns of London 
newspapers, during the time when Hardy was at work upon 
his Atlantic novel. Impartial critics were eventually con- 
vinced that Hardy had been the victim of Pinero’s not wholly 
innocent adaptation, and under the bitterness of this experi- 
ence Hardy can be excused for entertaining the fantastic idea 
that the charge of plagiarism brought against his Trumpet- 
Major was merely a malicious countercharge caused by his 
accusation of Pinero. 


vI 


During the summer of 1884 Thomas Bailey Aldrich left 
the Atlantic office to go abroad. In London the American 
painter E. A. Abbey tried to arrange a meeting between the 
Wessex novelist and the Boston editor, but Hardy had just 
left London for Dorchester, where he was building a house, 
and July heat did not entice him to return. Aldrich sailed 
back to Boston without meeting him. 

Fourteen months later, just as Hardy was beginning to 
write The Woodlanders—the first novel he wrote in his new 
home—he addressed the following inquiry to Aldrich: 


It is proposed that I begin a story in Macmillan’s Magazine 
next spring or summer; and although I am not at the moment of 
writing sure whether or not the American serial rights to the 


6 For a more detailed presentation see Hardy of Wessex (New York, 


1940), 88-92. 
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same, that is to say the advance sheets, have been already dis- 
posed of, I venture to inquire of you if, as formerly, you purchase 
such sheets for simultaneous publication in America. Mr. Stevens, 
with whom I had a word on the subject the other day, thinks 
you might like to do so—if not for the forthcoming story, for 
some one in the future. 


Aldrich had not forgotten the dangers of accepting an un- 
seen and uncompleted story. In addition to his complaint that 
“the concluding chapters of Two on a Tower were not quite 
in the line of the Allantic,” he had another objection to 
Hardy's proposal. On December 14, 1885, he wrote to the 
novelist: 


The last novel we published in connection with an English 
magazine was James's The Portrait of a Lady, 1880. We found 
the arrangement so wholly one-sided that we resolved never to 
repeat it. During the run of this story the American press was 
each month supplied with copies of the English magazine several 
days before the issue of the Atlantic containing the current install- 
ment. Thus the wind was taken out of our sails, and the story, as 
a novelty, rendered nearly valueless to us. Two on a Tower, you 
remember, was purchased for exclusive publication in the 
Atlantic. 


The result of all this was that The Woodlanders was not ac- 
cepted for the Boston magazine, and was eventually published 
as a book without any serialization in America. 

Before Hardy had finished writing it, Aldrich decided to 
pay another visit to London. He notified Hardy of his inten- 
tion, and received the following reply, dated June 8, 1886, 
from the Savile Club: 


I am glad to hear that you again contemplate honouring us 
with a visit. | think—am almost certain—that I shall remain in 
town till July: but as I have only a temporary house-address at 
this moment of my writing, the above will be the safest to find 
me—for I am here almost every day. I hope we shall be abie to 
hit off a meeting this time. 
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Our friend Dr. Holmes is undergoing the ordeal of dinners etc. 
etc. without as yet showing any signs of being the worse for it. 
I have had much pleasure in meeting a man whom I have, in one 
sense, known so long. 


Hardy seems to have made no further effort to gain a hear- 
ing in the Atlantic, and Aldrich retired from the editor's 
chair in 1890 without risking a second Wessex story. Tess 
shocked the country the next year. A little before Aldrich’s 
retirement, Hardy contributed a short article on “Candour 
in English Fiction” to the New Review. 1 do not know 
whether Aldrich saw this article or not, but shortly after he 
had vacated the Atlantic office, he sent Hardy a copy of his 
Poems, the Household Edition of which had appeared in 
1885. 

The book reached Hardy at the Savile Club in London. On 
pages 273-274 he found a little poem entitled “Realism,” 
which may have seemed to him like Aldrich’s retort courte- 
ous to his article on Candour. Hardy read the poem thought- 
fully: 


Romance beside his unstrung lute, 
Lies stricken mute. 
The old-time fire, the antique grace, 
You will not find them anywhere. 
To-day we breathe a commonplace, 
Polemic, scientific air: 
We strip Illusion of her veil; 
We vivisect the nightingale 
To probe the secret of his note. 
The Muse in alien ways remote 
Goes wandering. 


Hardy then wrote Aldrich as follows, dating his letter March 


4, 1891: 


How kind of you to think of me, so far off. I prize your volume 
much, and am wondering how you have the power to keep alive 
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the Muse’s flame under the mountains of prose which fall upon 
a modern scribbler—unless, indeed, you have cast off all such, 
by some means or other, since I last met you. 

I have read only some of the pieces as yet, dipping into the 
book here and there as attracted by the titles. “Realism” has made 
me reflect a good deal, although it is so short. But I will not criti- 
cize—though I must say that I think “the night’s pale end” 
an exquisite phrase for the dawn—one of the very happiest I have 
ever met with. Indeed “Apparitions” is very greatly to my 
taste. ... 

I wonder when you are coming to England. 


The poem “Apparitions” is short enough to quote: 


At noon of night, and at the night's pale end, 
Such things have chanced to me 

As one, by day, would scarcely tell a friend 
For fear of mockery. 


Shadows, you say, mirages of the brain! 
I know not, faith, not I. 

Is it more strange the dead should walk again 
Than that the quick should die? 


This seems to have been the last time the two men com- 
municated with each other. Five months later, the first editor 
of The Atlantic Monthly died. Some of the letters of James 
Russell Lowell have recently come to the Colby College 
Library, whence there has already issued an account of the 
“dead-rat-in-the-wall” incident referred to above. In 1920 
William Dean Howells died. Four years ago his correspon- 
dence came into the possession of the Harvard College Li- 
brary, by whose kind permission Hardy's letter of 1879 is 
quoted above. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich died in 1907. His letters and papers 
have remained in familiar surroundings. His former resi- 
dence in Portsmouth—now the Thomas Bailey Aldrich Me- 
morial House—retains the aspect and atmosphere of sixty 
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years ago by its careful custodianship of his manuscripts and 
books. There are housed the letters from Thomas Hardy.’ 
And there too is the long-lost manuscript of Two on a Tower. 
During the years of fruitless searching, it has been lying in 
Portsmouth, like the bones of the Roman soldier uncovered 
when Hardy dug the foundation for his Dorchester house 
a year after the end of his sole Atlantic voyage. 

~~ 7 Hardy's letters to Aldrich and Aldrich’s letters to Hardy have been 
made available for this essay by the industry and kindness of Miss Irene 
Cooper Willis, of London, Trustee of the Hardy copyrights, and of Mrs. 


Talbot Aldrich, of Boston, by whose kind permission the letters are here 
quoted for the first time. 











HAWTHORNE AND REFORM 


ARLIN TURNER 


N the campaign biography of his friend Franklin Pierce," 

Hawthorne was obliged to mention the Abolitionists. 
After discussing their position with but slightly veiled impa- 
tience, he stated bluntly a view he expressed less directly in 
half a dozen of his imaginative writings: 


But there is still another view, and probably as wise a one. It 
looks upon slavery as one of those evils which divine Providence 
does not leave to be remedied by human contrivances, but which, 
in its own good time, by some means impossible to be anticipated, 
but of the simplest and easiest operation, when all its uses shall 
have been fulfilled, it causes to vanish like a dream. There is no 
instance, in all history, of the human will and intellect having 
perfected any grcat moral reform by methods which it adapted 
to that end; but the progress of the world, at every step, leaves 
some evil or wrong on the path behind it, which the wisest of 
mankind, of their own set purpose, could never have found the 
way to rectify.* 


In 1871 Richard Holt Hutton saw in this passage “the most 
immoral kind of political fatalism.” * Others have been less 
severe in their judgments, but they have shown little cer- 
tainty in relating Hawthorne to the reformers and reform 
movements of his time.* It may prove profitable to observe 


1 Life of Franklin Pierce (Boston, 1852). 

2 Life of Franklin Pierce, 113-114. 

3% Essays Theological and Literary (London, 1871), ui, 416. 

4 Theodore T. Munger remarks in “Notes on The Scarlet Letter,” Atlan- 
tic Monthly, xcm (April, 1904), 523: “He took no interest in reforms, and 
held himself aloof from every practical question of social life and activity 
except when forced to it by the necessity of a livelihood.” According to Miss 
Hattie Tyng Griswold, in Home Life of Great Authors (Chicago, 1913), 211, 
Hawthorne and his wife “took very slight interest in the questions which 
stirred New England life in their day and held entirely aloof from the re- 
forms which shook the social life around them from center to foundation 
stone.” W. C. Brownell expresses the same view in American Prose Masters 
(New York, 1925), 102: “All the enthusiasm for reform with which the middle 
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how Hawthorne arrived at his particular attitude toward 
reform and to discover the position it occupies in the larger 
pattern of his thought. 

It is hardly necessary to refute the assumption, so often 
made by Hawthorne’s critics and biographers, that he re- 
mained untouched by his times and had no concern for the 
ferment of ideas that stirred his contemporaries; and that 
hence his views on reform were unreasoned conclusions 
reached in a vacuum.’ Though it may not be said of Haw- 
thorne as Emerson remarked of Whitman, that he must 
have had a long foreground, at least his foreground was of a 
different nature from Whitman's, certainly less obviously 
full and varied, so far as appearances go; yet the inner life of 
Hawthorne was no less varied and certainly no less intense. 
And he had lived fully—though quietly and unpretentiously. 
He had read widely and had observed widely, and also very 
closely. In fact, his writings are ample proof that, in spite of 
his relatively secluded life and his habitual delving into early 
New England history, he brought his mind to bear critically 


decades of his century echoed left him cold.” Henry Seidel Canby declares in 
Classic Americans (New York, 1931), 232, “Ways of reform did not interest 
his skeptic nature,” and says that “ideas for a future society could not hold his 
attention long.” 

5 Lonis Bromfield, for instance, has this to say in his essay on Haw- 
thorne in American Writers on American Literature (New York, 1931), 98, 
“In all his works there is to be found no trace of awareness of the contempo- 
rary physical world about him. He left...no records of the social life of 
his day.” Professor Newton Arvin’s Hawthorne (Boston, 1929), 129 and 177, 
employs such assumptive phrases as “Hawthorne’s detachment from the 
concerns of his contemporaries” and his “insulation from the strongest 
spiritual currents of his time,” and such statements as “Only a man partially 
blind and deaf could have moved, without gross incongruity, among the 
spirits of Brook Farm and Concord, and have remained a Democrat.” George 
Edward Woodberry, who is almost alone among the early students of Haw- 
thorne in granting him some awareness of the intellectual trends about him, 
concludes, in Hawthorne, How to Know Him (Indianapolis, 1918), 91, that 
Hawthorne remained aloof from contemporary problems in order to avoid 
dating his works. More recently, Professor F. O. Matthiessen, in The Ameri- 
can Renaissance (New York, 1941), 192 ff. and 240, goes far toward straight- 
ening the record when he maintains that Hawthorne was more thought- 
fully aware of the basic issues confronting his times than many of his con- 
temporaries who were embroiled in the noisy agitations. 
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on the current agitation for peace, temperance, woman's 
rights, prison reform, the abolition of capital punishment, 
the abolition of slavery, and the equalization of wealth. To 
be sure, he was more observer than participant, but that is 
not to say his vantage point was any the worse. 

Nor does it follow that his skepticism toward reform re- 
sulted any more from apathy or a want of humanitarian 
impulses than from ignorance. Witness his pain in the Eng- 
lish workhouse*® and among the Italian beggars’—a pain 
scarcely lessened when he realized that many of the infirmi- 
ties he saw displayed were only feigned. Witness also his 
spleen against sham and hypocrisy in the pulpit* and in 
public office. Notice, too, that in the portraits of Old 
Moodie” and the old apple dealer, both drawn directly 
from life, he departed further than anywhere else from what 
has been called his unsympathetic method of dissecting his 
characters. 

We may assume at the outset that Hawthorne arrived at 
his conclusions on reform through his customary critical and 
skeptical analysis of man and society as he knew them from 
his own observations and from his reading. This attitude 
developed slowly and reached maturity between 1840 and 


6 See Randall Stewart's edition of The English Notebooks by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne (New York, 1941), 273-278, and the chapter entitled “Outside 
Glimpses of English Poverty,” in Our Old Home, The Writings of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Old Manse edition (Boston, 1900), x1, 406-454. Unless otherwise 
indicated, subsequent references to Hawthorne’s works will be to this edition, 
cited only by volume and page. 

7 See Hawthorne's Italian journal, xx!, 210, and xxi, 15, 17-19, 37, and 
171-172; and also The Marble Faun, x, 41 and 137-138. 

8 See Iv, 203 and 276; v, 43 and 240; Vill, 172; Xv, 29; and xvmtl, 477-479; 
Randall Stewart's edition of The American Notebooks by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne (New Haven, 1932), 165; and Julian Hawthorne’s Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne and His Wife (Boston, 1884), 1, 291. 

9 See mm, 141; IV, 279; xvu, 266-267 and 414; and xvim, 271-272; and Life 
of Franklin Pierce, 27, 34, and 129. 

10 Compare The Blithedale Romance, vm, 248-253, and Stewart, The 
American Notebooks, \xv-Ixvi, 247-248 and 255-256. See also Arlin Turner, 
“Autobiographical Elements in Hawthorne’s The Blithedale Romance,” 
Studies in English, xv (1935), 58-59. 

11 Compare the sketch with American Notebooks, xxiv, 90-92. 
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1843—years which took him to Brook Farm and back, and 
consummated his courtship. His writings in the 1830's testify 
that he was conscious of the questions posed by the reformers, 
but they evidence little more than mild skepticism and lack 
of conviction. He mentioned temperance a score of times,” 
and in 1835 he wrote what passed for an orthodox temperance 
tract, “A Rill from the Town Pump.” There is some hint 
of the later Hawthorne, however, when he asks whether cer- 
tain Salemites could lay claim to prominence on any other 
grounds than wealth,’* and whether many whites in both 
North and South should not envy the slaves;'* and again 
when the older of the Sister Years, speaking in 1839, acknowl- 
edged some uncertainty whether the progress of mankind 
“onward and upward” was at such a pace that the ultimate 
goal would be reached soon.* Here was doubt, not conviction. 

Before 1840 Hawthorne had dwelt so long in the half-light 
of his “chamber under the eaves”—at least such was his own 
opinion—that he could not trust his eyes when he looked out 
on the real world, nor could he rely on his intuitive beliefs, 
as yet untested. By 1843 he had not only ventured out into 
the world so busily thronged by the reformers, but he had 
even blistered his own hands in an attempt to prove that 
one of the utopian schemes was workable. He had gone to 
Brook Farm with an open mind, if not indeed with enthusi- 
asm.'® He had abandoned the Roxbury community a few 
months later with his thoughts on idealistic reform crystal- 
lized,*7 and when he resumed his pen at Concord in 1843, 
his mild queries had given way to stubborn skepticism and 
often to certainty. His stories and sketches of the following 
years call the roll of current schemes for achieving the better 

12 For examples, see 1, 249; M1, 124; IV, 226; and xvi, 289-291. 

183 M1, 142. 

14 III, 193-194. 

15 1, 140-141. 

16 See The Love Letters of Nathaniel Hawthorne (Chicago, 1907), 90. 
Cf. the views of Coverdale in The Blithedale Romance, vii, 12, 51, and 94. 


17 See xvi, 296-297 and 299-300. Cf. Coverdale’s changed attitude, vir, 
90-91, 200, 277-278, 324, and 351. 
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life; two or three pieces built around the idea of human 
progress** made it clear that Hawthorne could have little 
patience with Emerson and his satellites. The fact that he 
“sought nothing from [Emerson] as a philosopher,” to use his 
own words,”® but could “talk ontological heroics” far into the 
night with Herman Melville” is more than a curious bio- 
graphical fact; likewise it is significant that he did not join 
Whittier, Lowell, and Greeley in contributing to The Har- 
binger, the Fourieristic organ of the Brook Farmers from 
1845 to 1849. The prospectus of The Harbinger spoke of 
“the social reform, of whose advent the signs are everywhere 
visible” ;?* and a year earlier the Brook Farmers had drawn 
up a revised constitution, in the preamble to which they pro- 
fessed to believe, among other things, that the divine order 
is closer “than is generally supposed” and “that humanity . . . 
is at length prepared to enter into that universal order toward 
which it has perpetually moved.” * 

While Brook Farm was being transformed into a Fourier- 
istic community and its leaders were issuing such manifestos 
as these, Hawthorne was writing “The Procession of Life,” 
“The Christmas Banquet,” and “Earth’s Holocaust.” The 
magnitude and the immediacy of the reform agitation had 
even forced an entrance to the precinct of his imaginative 
writings. In the last of these stories, published in 1844, Haw- 
thorne marshalled practically all of the items then engaging 
the efforts of reformers, and he set down the conviction he 
had been approaching—that man’s efforts to improve society 


18 “The New Adam and Eve,” “The Procession of Life,” and “Earth's 
Holocaust.” 

19 tv, 42. Once Hawthorne denominated Emerson “that everlasting re- 
jecter of all that is, and seeker for he knows not what” (American Notebooks, 
168). Again he wrote, “Mr. Emerson is a great searcher for facts; but they 
seem to melt away and become unsubstantial in his grasp” (ibid., 157). 

20 See Julian Hawthorne, Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife, 1, 8g and 
398-407. For Hawthorne’s opinions of Melville, see American Notebooks, 


21 O. B. Frothingham, George Ripley (Boston, 1882), 179. 
22 George Ripley, 172-173. 
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will continue to accomplish nothing until the heart is puri- 
fied.2* What passes as progress achieved through human 
efforts is sheer delusion—the evil resulting from any reform 
accomplished balances the good, and mankind is no better 
off, however sincere and diligent the efforts. 

Once Hawthorne had reached this conclusion and had 
recorded it, he could turn his thoughts in other directions, 
temporarily at least, but in some of its broader implications 
reform had a place in much that he wrote during the next 
ten years. In 1852 his broadest and severest indictment of the 
whole concept of reform came in The Blithedale Romance 
and the life of Pierce. The essays entitled “Chiefly About 
War Matters,” together with his letters that have been pre- 
served, are testimony that after still another ten years he 
could see no hope for man to achieve the millennium through 
his own efforts. 

To what causes, then, can be attributed Hawthorne's at- 
titude toward reform and reformers? His reading of history 
convinced him that man’s attempts to achieve real improve- 
ment are precarious. He found that the noblest purposes 
had often accomplished tragic results. He could not doubt 
the moral intentions of his ancestors the Quaker persecutor 
and the witch judge. He knew the Puritan accounts of the 
Indian wars;** he read the history of the Spanish Inquisition 
and the French Revolution. He found no proof to satisfy 
him that whatever advancement mankind can boast has 
derived from conscious human efforts and has not been at 
best only accidental. 

Hawthorne never abandoned the role of Paul Pry. It was 
his habit to accept nothing without submitting it to the alem- 
bic of his critical scrutiny, which revealed, perhaps too often 
and too vividly, ignorance and sham and dishonesty. He 
rarely allowed himself enthusiasms. Deliberate in thought 


23 v, 227-228. 


24 Notice in particular his castigation of Cotton Mather for his pious 
barbarity in praising Hannah Dustin (xvm, 235-236). 
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and action, he never found himself, save possibly at Brook 
Farm, committed by past deeds to a course his judgment 
had come to condemn. 

Thus it was that he observed the reformers he knew at the 
Peabody book shop, at Brook Farm, and at Concord. In the 
early 1830's he must have been more bewildered than per- 
suaded by Elizabeth Peabody and her circle, whom he found 
reading Fourier and Gerando and talking endlessly of self- 
education, moral progress, and community living. As a matter 
of fact, he occasionally displayed symptoms of conversion. 
His early interest in the Shaker communities* was surely 
not altogether feigned; and however pressing may have been 
his wish to provide a home for Sophia, he could not have 
committed himself to the Brook Farm experiment if he had 
possessed in 1841 the positive skepticism he evidenced later 
on. 

At Brook Farm, however, his disillusion was complete. 
Once he had tested in the laboratory the theories that had 
sounded so good in the phrasing of his more rhetorical than 
practical associates, he felt sure of his perspective; the chagrin 
he felt as he abandoned the community and as he subse- 
quently attempted to regain the money he had invested must 
have pushed him a good way toward vindictiveness. Notice, 
for example, this remark by Miles Coverdale, “Whatever 
else I may repent of, ...let it be reckoned neither among 
my sins nor follies that I once had faith and force enough 
to form generous hopes of the world’s destiny—yes!—and to 
do what in me lay for their accomplishment.” ** 


25 See “The Canterbury Pilgrims” (1833) and favorable comments on 
the Shakers quoted by Julian Hawthorne in Nathaniel Hawthorne and His 
Wife, 1, 127, and George Parsons Lathrop in A Study of Hawthorne (Boston, 
1876), 144-145. Note, in contrast, the uncomplimentary treatment the sect 
receives in “The Shaker Bridal” (1838) and in a letter written after a visit, 
in 1851 to the community at Hancock (Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife, x; 
419-421). See also American Notebooks, 229-290. 

26 vit, g-10. Later (vi, 142) Coverdale says, “I suddenly found myself 
possessed by a mood of disbelief in moral beauty of heroism, and a convic- 
tion of the folly of attempting to benefit the world.” 
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With eyes clear instead of hazy as before, so he thought, 
he looked at the scores of reformers around him. Among 
them he saw charlatans making capital of popular gullibility; 
he saw thwarted souls, women in particular, seeking refuge 
from emptiness within. Still others he believed to be sincere 
but misguided spirits pursuing the better life.27 He could 
see the folly and shallowness of the drawing-room social 
philosophers who were declaiming that the golden age was 
at hand and who offered countless panaceas to hasten its 
advent. What could be accomplished by living for a year on 
a diet of apples or of crackers, or without drinking water? 
The vegetarians, and those who refused to drink milk, and 
those who insisted on a special headdress or unnatural 
clothes—what had they to do with the progress of humanity?” 

But even when the goal was commendable, Hawthorne 
wondered whether the good that would accrue could be ex- 
pected to outweigh the resultant displacement or the actual 
evil. The witches had been hanged in an effort to drive the 
Devil out of New England. The Abolitionists were spurred 
on by an idealistic view of human freedom. The temperance 
reformers hoped to end all excesses. 

Still, significant as were these experiences and observations 
in shaping Hawthorne’s attitude toward reform, their weight 
could have been only negligible, had not the natural bent of 
his mind and the course taken by other phases of his thought 
led him toward the same end. Indeed, it might be argued that 
he would have developed the same distrust of reformers and 
their efforts if he had never known Elizabeth Peabody and 
Margaret Fuller and George Ripley, and if he had not spent a 
single day in the “gold mine” and the bean field at Roxbury. 

27 See, for example, his remarks in “The Old Manse” (tv, 40-41) on the 
“young visionaries,” the “gray-headed theorists,” the “uncertain, troubled, 


earnest wanderers through the midnight of the moral world” who sought 
Emerson at Concord. 

28 For an account of the widespread belief in reform and the activities 
of the reform societies in America during the 1830's and 1840's, see Frothing- 
ham, 108 ff., and Joseph B. Felt, Annals of Salem (Boston, 1845-1849), u, 
55 and 454. 
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Central in Hawthorne’s moral philosophy was a belief in 
the universality of sin—a belief which it is needless and prob- 
ably erroneous to identify with the formal doctrines of primal 
sin or total depravity. Indeed, he held to the belief only be- 
cause it found support in both his analysis of human nature 
and his study of human affairs. It is necessary only to read 
“Young Goodman Brown” and “The Procession of Life” 
to recognize the full implications of his views. Goodman 
Brown discovered that relatives and neighbors he had revered 
as spotless souls were numbered among the Devil’s band. 
Upstanding citizens who were not suspected by their neigh- 
bors or by themselves of the least evil marched in the Pro- 
cession of Life alongside harlots and forgers and murderers. 

How differently Emerson conceived of man’s nature! To 
him, a reformer following impulses direct from the Divine 
could not be questioned: In contrast, how could Hawthorne 
reconcile the concept of human reform with his belief that a 
surface of unblemished righteousness may conceal the black- 
est sin? He thought, rather, that all short-cuts to moral good 
are illusory and, like the Celestial Railroad, lead perilously 
near the bypass. 

Persons, actions, and places had importance in Hawthorne's 
thinking, it must be remembered, only as observable mani- 
festations of ideas. The roots of oppression and suffering, he 
believed, are embedded far beneath the surface. Hence re- 
form which would stir only the superficial outcroppings and 
would leave untouched the real causes underneath would be 
futile at best. And since the true sources of evil, so Hawthorne 
thought, lie largely beyond the reach of human efforts, fatal- 
ism was the certain end of his thinking. The fatalism became 
hypercritical pessimism as he watched his neighbors bustling 
about with pathetic optimism for their fantastic schemes. 
This misguided enthusiasm was a damning comment on the 
futility of man’s efforts. He felt both pity and disgust for 
the man who devoted a lifetime of suffering to an effort pro- 
ductive of more evil than good. Such endeavors were built 
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on shallow reasoning and false hopes.” And with Miles Cover- 
dale he believed the “moral deterioration attendant on a 
false and shallow life” to be one of “the most pitiable wrongs 
that mortals suffer.” * 

The deterministic bent of Hawthorne’s thought left him 
no room to believe in the efficacy of reform. Retribution for 
sin is inevitable, he thought. Therefore a look beyond the 
grave to complete expiation of sins could have no place in 
his philosophy—not one of his major characters voices the 
hope of achieving complete atonement before death or after- 
ward. And surely retribution would be no less inevitable for 
man in the mass than for man as an individual. It is not diffi- 
cult, in fact, to read ““The Birthmark”’ as an allegory of man- 
kind’s desperate striving for perfection, or to see Owen War- 
land’s perfect but useless and ephemeral butterfly in “The 
Artist of the Beautiful” as a symbol of the hopeless attempts 
to perfect society. With society, then, directed and driven by 
unalterable forces—forces inherent within itself and also 
exerted from without, as from the past*!—man’s feeble efforts 
to alter the course of human destiny can be only more piti- 
able as they are more sincere. 

This brings us to Hawthorne’s conception of progress. 
Again his pronouncements are clear enough. He saw basic 
human nature to be uniform throughout the ages, except for 
inconsequential deviations.** Organized reform can be only a 
Celestial Railroad, however sincerely undertaken and how- 
ever inviting because of the ease and speed with which it 

29 Toward the end of The Blithedale Romance (vim, 324) Zenobia cries 
out, “But I am weary of this place, and sick to death of playing at philan- 
thropy and progress. Of all varieties of mock-life, we have surely blundered 
into the very emptiest mockery in our effort to establish the one true sys- 
tem. ... It was, indeed, a foolish dream!” 

30 VIII, 145. 

31 See Holgrave’s constant reiteration of this view in The House of the 
Seven Gables. 

32 In “Chiefly About War Matters” (1862), Hawthorne wrote (xvm, 
388-389), “Set men face to face, with weapons in their hands, and they are as 
ready to slaughter one another now, after playing at peace and good will 
so many years, as in the rudest ages, that never heard of peace societies. . .. 
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promises to achieve what man has vainly striven toward for 
centuries. And Hawthorne found his views supported in his- 
tory, as he read it. In the life of Pierce he wrote, “No human 
effort, on a grand scale, has ever yet resulted according to the 
purpose of its projectors. The advantages are always inci- 
dental. Men’s accidents are God's purposes. We miss the good 
we sought, and do the good we little cared for.” ** Toward 
the end of The Blithedale Romance Coverdale says, “As 
regards human progress. .., let them believe in it who can, 
and aid in it who choose. If I could earnestly do either, it 
might be all the better for my comfort.” * 

Hawthorne’s writings show repeatedly his skepticism of 
much that was labeled progress among his contemporaries. He 
did not overlook the potentialities for evil in the factories 
at Lowell.™ Scientific achievements, he thought, are too 
often fraught with disaster for the scientist, as for Dr. Rap- 
pacini, and for others also, as for Beatrice and Giovanni. 
He stayed outside the Abolitionist camp, not because he had 
any defense to make of slavery, but because he believed 
sudden emancipation would usher in greater evils than 
slavery itself.** 


It is so odd, when we measure our advances from barbarism, and find our- 
selves just here.” The same view is expressed elsewhere in the same essays 
(xvul, 366) and in “Earth's Holocaust” (v, 207-210). 

33 “Chiefly About War Matters,” xvu, 403. 

34 VII, 352. 

35 In “The Procession of Life” (iv, 302), he mentions “the manufactory 
where the demon of machinery annihilates the human soul.” See also 1v, 292 
and 294. 

36 See also “The Birthmark.” 

37 See xvu, 386-387, and the Life of Franklin Pierce, 111-112; also Ran- 
dall Stewart, “Hawthorne and the Civil War,” Studies in Philology, xxxiv 
(January, 1937), 95- In returning to Elizabeth Peabody a manuscript article 
on Abolition which she had sent to him in Liverpool but which he had not 
read, “not expecting much benefit even were I to get the whole by heart,” 
Hawthorne wrote, “No doubt it seems the truest of truth to you; but I do 
assure you that, like every other Abolitionist, you look at matters with an 
awful squint, which distorts everything within your line of vision; and it is 
queer, though natural, that you think everybody squints except yourselves. 
Perhaps they do; but certainly you do.” A Catalogue of an Exhibition of 
First Editions, Association Books, Autograph Letters ... (Buffalo, 1937), 16. 
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Hawthorne was well aware that his skepticism of reform 
left him out of step with many New Englanders of his time, 
that in fact he was out of sympathy with their faith in the 
perfectibility of man and society. But he would not admit 
that his aims and his efforts were any the less worthy. In 
1843 he reminded his readers that there are some whose func- 
tion it is to contemplate, not act, and whose less tangible 
influence for moral good is as praiseworthy as the deeds of 
others.** Again, during a tense scene in The Blithedale Ro- 
mance Coverdale refuses to cast his lot with Hollingsworth 
and cries out, “... cannot you conceive that a man may wish 
well in the world, and struggle for its good, on some other 
plan than precisely that which you have laid down?” ® It 
was Hawthorne’s struggle “on some other plan” that Mel- 
ville had in mind when he wrote, “We think that into no 
recorded mind has the intense feeling of the usable truth 
ever entered more deeply than into this man’s. By usable 
truth, we mean the apprehension of the absolute condition 
of present things as they strike the eye of the man who fears 
them not, though they do their worst to him.” 

Hawthorne vowed in 1846 that he would write no more 
tales such as he had used to fill three volumes,** and except 
for four or five pieces scattered through the next few years, 
he turned to longer fiction. Several considerations may have 
been responsible for his change, but surely not the least of 
them was his desire for a more suitable medium. In the tales 
he had been able to throw only spotlight gleams on the 
problems he was studying. In the full-length novel or ro- 
mance he would have a larger canvas on which to delineate 
more characters perhaps, or more and fuller incidents, or a 
wider and more detailed background—but in any event, to 
study more facets and to light up more dark crevices of the 


38 See Iv, 302-303. 

39 VIII, 192. 

40 Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife, 1, 387. 
41 1, 46. 
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complex moral problems which he considered alone worth 
serious treatment. 

It is true that Hawthorne crammed even the earliest pages 
of his American notebooks with concrete details from his 
observation and that he followed the same habit through the 
English and the Italian notebooks. It is also true that, though 
relatively little of this material found a place in his creative 
writings, he indicated more than once his wish to strengthen 
the ties between his stories and reality. Still, the demands of 
his art were such that all immediate and concrete materials 
could serve only as the paraphernalia of his allegories. For 
no subject challenged him unless it would allow speculation 
on broad moral concepts. Current issues, then, ever when 
they shook the earth, were to him only the outcroppings of 
problems lying deeper, and so could hope to enter his writ- 
ings only as implements. During his last years he strove in 
vain to continue work in his usual domain, to leave even the 
war out of his thinking and writing. “But,” he wrote, “I 
magnanimously considered that there is a kind of treason 
in insulating one’s self from the universal fear and sorrow, 
and thinking one’s idle thoughts in the dread time of civil 
war.” ** Here he found momentary issues forcing themselves 
upon him and driving more basic questions into abeyance. 
That is not to say, though, that he considered the war, or 
abolition, or the whole question of slavery suitable matter 
within itself for artistic treatment at his hands. Rather, the 
issues had to be faced for the moment, and he dealt with 
them in a sequence of essays. 

It is not necessary, then, to say, as has been said in one of 
the critical biographies, that Hawthorne's relation to his 
time was characterized by “blindness to circumstances,” “a 


42 In “Wakefield” (1835) Hawthorne exclaimed, “Would that I had a 
folio to write, instead of an article of a dozen pages! Then might I exemplify 
how an influence beyond our control lays its strong hand on every deed which 
we do, and weaves its consequences into an iron tissue of necessity” (1, 181). 
43 xvi, 362. 
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strange disinterestedness,” or “lassitude before the momen- 
tous situation,” or that “he simply didn’t care and that was 
all there was to it.” ** Such phrases might appropriately be 
applied if a man of, say, Whittier’s or even Emerson's philoso- 
phical outlook and temper of mind had taken the position 
Hawthorne occupied. His skeptical nature, however, made 
him question both the motives and the probable accomplish- 
ments of the reformers who assailed him with their glib 
enthusiasm. The fundamentals of his thought caused him to 
ask whether most proposed reforms were either practical or 
desirable. As he read history and human nature, most uto- 
pian schemes for ushering in the better life warrant little 
hope of achievement, and when possible they often foster 
more evil than good. Hence progress through man’s deliberate 
efforts comes only by accident and without regard for his aims. 
This is fatalism, to be sure, but not fatalism to be explained 
by a scantiness of human sympathy, or by a lack of study 
devoted to history and the events of his time, or by shallow 
or hasty thinking. Hawthorne reached his beliefs through a 
rational and critical process. Any errors in his conclusions 
came from too dogmatic generalizing on the particular: be- 
cause he was convinced that reform efforts of the past and of 
his own time were futile, or worse, he concluded that all 
future particularized and concrete proposals for bettering 
man’s lot must likewise be futile. 

Though Hawthorne perhaps never systematized his thought 
sufficiently to realize how the parts fitted together, the threads 
of a consistent philosophy seem to have been formed in his 
mind. May not the tragic restlessness of his last years have 
been due in part to his inability, during his jostling experi- 
ences in Europe and the unquiet years of the Civil War, to 
weave the threads into a satisfactory pattern? If he had been 
able to synthesize the elements of his thought, universal sin, 


44 Herbert Gorman, Nathaniel Hawthorne, a Study in Solitude (New 
York, 1927), 158, 159, and 169. 
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fatalism and determinism, the haphazardness of progress— 
these would have had such a large place as to set the tone. 
But even so, he might have achieved a resigned tranquillity 
of mind, and have escaped the sense of futility and the rest- 
lessness that haunted his last years. 
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EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON, JOURNALIST 
ALICE MEACHAM WILLIAMS 


eS it is well enough known that Edwin Arlington 
Robinson did write and attempt to publish some prose 
around 1900, when he was trying to gain a foothold in New York, 
no prose of this period appears listed in any bibliography, Her- 
mann Hagedorn, in his biography of the poet, writes, “Knowing 
Robinson’s financial straits, Stedman! persuaded him to try his 
hand at journalism, giving him letters to the editors of the New 
York Evening Post and the New York Tribune.” Mr. Hagedorn 
further says that Robinson “wrote two editorials for the Post, one 
on puns and another, a satirical criticism of contemporary verse, 
which he called ‘Peaches and Ether,’ both goldsmith work over 
which he labored as though each were a poem.” ? In a letter, 
Stedman explained to Robinson that these pieces were not ac- 
cepted because each reached the hands of the wrong editor.* 
Letters from Robinson to Daniel Gregory Mason* and Josephine 
Peabody® during September, 1900, also mention his futile efforts 
at journalism. 

In the Columbia University Libraries there are further letters 
between Robinson and Edmund Clarence Stedman which tell the 
story, hitherto incomplete, of Robinson’s experiences for more 
than a month, during which, with Stedman’s encouragement and 
aid, he tried to get some of his prose into print. On the basis of 
an examination of these letters, a writer in the Colby Mercury 
for December, 1941, identified and published “Three Newly 
Found Articles by Edwin Arlington Robinson.” There is, how- 
ever, in my opinion, very good reason to believe that none of 
these newly found pieces is actually Robinson’s. And, fortunately, 
~~ 1 Edmund Clarence Stedman, the anthologist and critic. 

2 Hermann Hagedorn, Edwin Arlington Robinson (New York, 1938; 
hereinafter, “Hagedorn”), 172-173. 
8 Hagedorn, 173. 


4 Selected Letters of Edwin Arlington Robinson (New York, 1940), 31. 
5 Hagedorn, 173. 


75 
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there is equally good reason to believe that what Robinson really 
published at the time can be identified. 

The three “articles” reprinted in the Colby Mercury—they 
might be better described as literary squibs—first appeared in the 
editorial column of the “Illustrated Supplement” of the New 
York Daily Tribune for Sunday, October 7, 1900. The evidence 
leading to their discovery and attribution to Robinson seems to 
have been chiefly a passage in a letter from the poet to Stedman, 
dated October 7, 1900: “I enclose an article from today’s Tribune 
which may interest you as an illustration of what may happen to 
a hitherto dignified newspaper. ...” © The enclosure is missing, 
but it is justifiable to assume that Robinson did publish an edi- 
torial in that day's Tribune. The evidence of the letters, read in 
the light of another item of Robinson bibliography, hitherto over- 
looked, seems to point definitely to an editorial in that issue, 
wholly unrelated to the paragraphs printed in the Colby Mer- 
cury. 

There are six letters from Robinson, and two in answer from 
Stedman, which need to be quoted partly or completely. The 
first is short: 


450 MANHATTAN AVENUE 
20 AUGUST, 1900 
Dear Mr. STEDMAN, 

Will you kindly let me know whether you + to be at home 
and at leisure next Sunday afternoon? I should like very much 
to see you in regard to some prose that I have been writing, and 
I should like, of course, to see you anyhow. The articles are thick— 
about 1200 words—and they seem to amuse Betts. This is all that 
I can say for them. 

Sincerely yours 
E. A. Rosinson 


It might be said that the first clue is contained in this letter, 
namely the length of the articles which Robinson had written. 
He was evidently not writing short squibs. 

The next letter contains some titles up to now unknown to 
students of Robinson: 


6 The Robinson manuscript letters are quoted with the consent of his 
heirs. The present writer is now engaged in a study of Robinson's early life. 
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71 Irvinc PLACE 


Dear Mr. STEDMAN— 10 SEPTEMBER, 1900 


You asked me to let you know how I fared with the Post and 
therefore I am writing this to tell you that the paper on “Puns” 
has come back to me. It looks as ancient as the Declaration of 
Independence.—Mr. White is very kind, however, and he says 
that he will consider anything else that I chance to give him; 
so I think I shall try him today with “Sophisticated Reader” and 
“Friendship and Reason.” He tells me that my work is “almost 
but not quite good enough”; but whether I am to understand 
that it is badly written or that the subject matter is not well 
chosen, I don’t quite know. Nor do I quite succeed, as yet, in 
reforming my capital I's, though I feel that I must do so. I don’t 
believe that even a man with a temperament has a right to make 
these strokes with his pen every time he refers to himself. 

Sincerely yours 
E. A. ROBINSON 


On September 11, 1900, the next day, came Edmund Clarence 
Stedman's answer to this, the answer which has been quoted in 
part by Mr. Hagedorn. To make the story more complete, I quote 
it in full: 


Dear E.AR. SEPT. 11TH, 1900 


Thanks for your successive notes, and I am glad to know just 
how the case stands. Upon reflection, I believe that if your 
“Peaches & Ether’ had fallen under Garrison’s eye it would have 
been taken at once. It was too subtle a weapon to pierce good 
Mr. White’s armor: his gifts are beyond dispute, as an economist 
and controversialist, but Mr. G. is ever in touch with latter-day 
refinements. Mr. W. wld appreciate the more obvious leader on 
Puns.—Doubtless submitted it to Mr. G., who, in his turn, would 
not care for it and should have seen the “Peaches & Ether.” I 
approve of your plan to try the Post with new matter. Meantime, 
why not take “Peaches & E.” to The Times, and other things to 
The Tribune. The Sun paper I don’t know: they don’t care for 
me, anyhow; the more reason you should tackle them yourself. 
In fact, if I were in your place, I would write etc. to leading 
dailies, & weeklies, until I made a breach somewhere, then the 
woods will open amazingly. 

Very truly yrs, 
EpMUND C. STEDMAN™ 


7 Transcribed from Stedman's autograph, signed, letter-press copy in his 
Letterbook for Jan. 14—Oct. 8, 1900, 445. 
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We may note in this letter the coupling of different titles with 
different newspapers. Stedman advises taking “Peaches and Ether” 
to the Times and “other things” to the Tribune. 

Robinson's next letter refers only in the first paragraph to the 
problem in hand, and then goes on to other subjects, including 
William Vaughn Moody's latest poem. 


71 IRVING PLACE 
21 SEPTEMBER, 1900 
Dear Mr. STEDMAN, 

Mr. Miller has told me, through an office-boy, that he does not 
consider my work to be at all fitted for newspaper publication. I 
am inclined to agree with him but I shall keep on with it for a 
while longer.—_I must ask you, however, not to bother yourself 
any more about the matter. I realize—better, perhaps, than you 
think—that you have done everything for me that you can, and 
more than I had any right to expect. The trouble is with me... . 


Two days later, Robinson wrote of a new development: 


71 IrvInG PLACE 


Dear Mr. STEDMAN— 23 SEPTEMBER 1900 


Out of sheer respect and affection for you I did not intend to 
carry my burden to the Tribune office; but I changed my mind 
on Friday and left three of my things with Mr. Nicholson. He 
received me with all the courtesy in the world, and spent nearly 
all of the time I was with him in asking questions about you, 
which I was very glad to answer as well as I could.—I thought it 
best to tell him that I submitted my articles rather as samples 
than as contributions. If I made a mistake in doing so, I merely 
maintained the rhythm of my ways,—which are, I fear, rather 
annoying to you. 

When Torrence reappears, I wish you would tell him that I 
should like to see him some evening. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. A. RosBINsoNn 


About a week later, Robinson wrote again to Stedman: 


71 Irvinc PLACE 


b — ne 29 SEPTEMBER 1900 
I enclose this note from Mr. Nicholson [the enclosure is miss- 
ing] merely to let you know that your patience and unusual 
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friendliness in my behalf has not been wholly to prove my hope- 
lessness as a — writer. 

I have still to find out whether I am really good for anything 
or not, but you may be sure that I will do what I can. It is a 
good deal for me to know that I can be taken seriously by a 
stranger—just as it is for me to know that I have a friend in you. 

Sincerely yours 
E. A. RoBINSON 


It might be assumed from this letter that the note from Mr. Nich- 
olson was an acceptance, although it is not necessary to do so. 
Judging from Stedman’s answer, the note from Mr. Nicholson was 
more likely a friendly suggestion or even a tentative assignment 
based on the “samples.” His advice is probably supplemented by 
Stedman’s: 


16 Broap St. 
Oct. 1ST, 1900 
Dear Mr. ROBINSON, 

I was very much pleased that you at last buckled to Tribune, 
because, having much experience with that journal, I believed 
from the first that you had certain qualities that would be in 
keeping with its method and writing. We said, I think, in ad- 
vance, that the articles you submitted would be too long for the 
Tribune editorial page, so that what Mr. Masters [?] writes prob- 
ably is as good and hopeful as could have been effected. It is 
friendly, at all events, and I believe you will soon chance on a 
theme and treatment that meet favor; the former “timely,” in a 
way, and the latter light and dainty but modified by Mr. W’s 
bit of criticism. .. . 

Sincerely yrs 
E. C. STEDMAN® 


Finally came Robinson’s letter of October 7, 1900, which con- 
tains the last and most important clue: 


71 IRvING PLACE 
7 OCTOBER, 1900 
Dear Mr. STEDMAN, 
I enclose an article from today’s Tribune [enclosure missing] 
which may interest you as an illustration of what may happen to 
an hitherto dignified newspaper when you choose to say the word. 


8 Letterbook for Oct. 26, 1897—May 17, 1902, 412. 
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If this should lead to anything, you may be sure that I have no 
false notions in regard to my own part in the matter. 

If there were more men like you in the world, fewer men who 
can do the things I cannot do—or at any rate have never done— 
would be starving and shooting themselves. 

Most sincerely yours 
E. A. Rosinson 


Given only the information contained in these letters, it would 
be natural to search for an article in the New York Tribune for 
October 7, 1900, upon one of the subjects or under one of the 
titles given in the letters. It would also be reasonable to assume 
that the other articles may have been later accepted for publica- 
tion in this or other papers. There is another source of informa- 
tion, however, which seems so far to have escaped the attention 
of Robinson scholars in this connection. It is an interview with 
the poet reported by Douglas Gilbert, staff writer for the New 
York Telegram, in an almost full-page article, for Saturday, Janu- 
ary 3, 1931.° The following quotation from the interview gives 
pointed significance to the clues contained in the letters, and 
together with the letter of October 7, 1900, leads to the identifica- 
tion of the one Tribune editorial which can be reprinted correctly 
as Robinson's: 


There is also an earlier benefaction of Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man, who, broke himself, loaned the man who had written in 
1896 “The Torrent,” probably his last $25. Stedman, to tide over 
the young poet, made every effort to locate him on one of our 
contemporary journals as an editorial writer. 

“But I can’t write editorials,” ventured the somewhat dismayed 
Robinson. “I know nothing of politics.” 


First Eprrorta, Got Hm $4.25. 


“Certainly, you can,” replied the vigorous Stedman. And he 
loaded his protege down with letters of introduction that were 
scorned except by the Tribune, which accepted an editorial from 
his pen on, of all persons, William Jennings Bryan. 

“It was about half a column, and I had given some attention 
to the subject.” (This a little dryly as though Coolidge might 
have been present.) “I confess that I looked forward to some 


9 Page 13. 
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financial recognition for what proved my only attempt at journal- 
ism. They paid me”—a slight pause—“$4.25.” 


Robinson's own statement that this “proved my only attempt 
at journalism” ends our search for any other editorials, either 
political or literary, in the New York papers of 1900. It is surpris- 
ing to find Robinson writing an editorial on a political subject, 
even with Mr. Stedman's energetic encouragement. In his letters 
Robinson rarely mentioned politics, even to his friends. On 
April 18, 1900, he wrote to Daniel Gregory Mason, expressing 
his interest in Moody's “Ode in Time of Hesitation,” which was 
to come out in the next Atlantic. He said he was wondering 


what the deuce the thing is like; for I could no more get together 
a poem on the Philippines than I could write a description of the 
human brain. All I know about the human brain is that it seems 
to be indispensable and that it gets to be damnably tired; and this 
is more than I know about the right of our incomparable republic 
to make a game a of the Philippines. My knowledge of 
Destiny is so small that it doesn’t count.!° 


This at least shows that he might be said to be “in a time of 
hesitation” as regards the question of imperialism, and may ex- 
plain partly his attitude toward the presidential election of 1900. 
Writing again to Daniel Gregory Mason, October 25, 1900, he 
said: 


I continue to nourish all sorts of funny notions in regard to 
blank verse and Theodore Roosevelt. The Governor made a most 
inglorious ass of himself on his western trip, but for all that I 
shall vote for him, I suppose. I mean, of course, that I shall vote 
for McKinley, but I shall do it with weary fingers. Up to a fort- 
night ago I did not intend to vote for anybody but I changed 
my mind—to the great delight of one Miss Rich, who thinks she 
did it. If any more political females come to this house I shall 
have to move back to Harlem." 


The editorial on Bryan took its place with the Tribune, of 
course, on the side of McKinley. It is interesting to speculate 


10 Selected Letters, 29. 
11 Daniel Gregory Mason, editor, “Edwin Arlington Robinson: A Group 
of Letters,” Yale Review, xxv (June, 1936), 862-863. 
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whether this had anything to do with his decision to vote, even 
though “with weary fingers.” The editorial had appeared just 
about “a fortnight” earlier, in the first part of the New York 
Daily Tribune for Sunday, October 7, 1g00, on page eight, the 
editorial page. It filled about half of the fourth column: 


Tue Baim or Custom 


There are some thousands of excellent Democrats who will 
vote for Mr. Bryan this fall because they have “got used to him.” 
They will not vote for him because they have made a logical 
analysis—so far as such a thing is possible—of his curiously com- 
plicated ethics; they will not vote for him because they believe 
that Bryanism, as a rejuvenating abstraction, is the one thing 
that will save this Western world from damnation and eclipse. 
But they will vote for him, and they will do it because he is no 
longer an object of unqualified terror to them. They will take 
him as a matter of course. They will take him somewhat as an 
uncomplaining farmer would take a blight or a long drouth—as 
a part of the Great Plan. 

It is much easier to vote than it is to think, and it is far more 
restful to yield to the subtile magnetism of a good old word like 
Democrat than it is to dedicate a few “sessions of sweet, silent 
thought” to finding out what the word means as it is used today 
in the United States of America. No honest man would encourage 
any illusions in regard to the simplicity of such an undertaking, 
but one might venture to wish that some of his pacific fellow 
countrymen would at least put to themselves the question of the 
immortal Congressman who did not know where he was “at.” 
They are not silver men, they are “not exactly anti-imperialists”; 
they are just Democrats. They do not show specific symptoms of 
even the most remote forms of Bryanistic unrest; they do not 
seem to be more than casually restless over anything. Marjorie 
Fleming would say that they are more than usually calm. They 
did not vote for Mr. Bryan in 1896, for he was a novelty then and 
they were afraid of him; but they will vote for him in 1900, for 
he is no longer a novelty and they are no longer afraid of him. 
Custom has so staled his infinite monotony that he does not 
seem to them to be half so dangerous as he used to be. 

They are willing enough to confess that Mr. Bryan has a few 
peculiar attributes that are not wholly admirable, and some of 
them will say that they have occasional suggestions of something 
like doubt as to the alleged infallibility of his prophetic genius. 
They have heard that he can read the future as well as an ordi- 
nary man can read a newspaper, and a few of them may have 
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heard that his persistent association with “things that are to be” 
has been bad for his sense of proportion, and positively shocking 
to his realization of the prophetic significance of things that are. 
But all this need not dishearten them. It is said that Michel- 
angelo, after completing his work on the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel, could not read a book with any comfort without holding 
it above his head; and if his [sic] be true of Michelangelo, what 
may not be true of Mr. Bryan? If so slight a task as that of paint- 
ing Biblical allegories on a ceiling may produce such strange 
results, what may not be the results of trying to decorate the 
zenith with all sorts of pictorial fables that will not stick? And 
who is to wonder that Mr. Bryan should be impatient and some- 
what irrational? Not these reclaimed and passive supporters of 
his, assuredly. It is not their duty to wonder; it is their duty 
to be consistent Democrats. It is just as easy to be consistent as 
it is to be incredulous. 

And therefore they will vote. They will not know precisely 
what they are voting for, but they will not be annoyed by a little 
discrepancy like that. They have relaxed themselves into a state 
of intellectual captivity that has developed [by] degrees into a 
condition that borders on political Nirvana, and Nirvana is 
nothing if not painless. Four solid years have been given to them 
for the attainment of this individual negation, and they appear 
to have improved every hour of it; they have got used to Mr. 
Bryan and they are going to do their duty; and they seem to be 
contented. There is a great deal in getting used to things. The 
illustrious Lord Byron wrote a famous poem about a man who 
got so used to being a captive that he regained his freedom with 
a sigh. 


Robinson's final choice of subject was “timely,” as Stedman 
had advised, whether or not we can call his treatment “dainty.” 
“The Balm of Custom” shows an unusually high literary quality 
in comparison with the other Tribune editorials on Bryan and 
the election which appeared daily throughout the summer and 
autumn. of 1900. Robinson had remarked to Mason that his 
knowledge of politics was meager, and this editorial, although it 
shows the result of thoughtful planning and writing, did not 
require or evidence any great fund of political knowledge. While 
the Tribune editors talked about the issues at stake in the elec- 
tion, compared speeches, mentioned places and dates of delivery, 
revealed scandals, and called names, Robinson struck at an ab- 
stract, if not more fundamental, issue, stated his text, and pro- 
ceeded to develop his variations on the theme in a way which 
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reveals a poet, with his allusions to the world of literature rather 
than politics. To anyone familiar with his letters, such happy 
paraphrases as “Custom has so staled his infinite monotony” are 
not surprising. 

The cumulative evidence of these selections from the Stedman- 
Robinson correspondence of 1900 and the interview granted by 
Robinson to the Telegram reporter in 1931 seems to prove that 
this editorial is Robinson's, and that it is the only journalistic 
prose which the poet succeeded in getting printed during this 
period in which Stedman backed his efforts. 


HENRY ADAMS REPORTS ON A TRADES-UNION 
MEETING 


CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 


| pe his autobiography, Henry Adams tells us that on March 23, 
1863, his father, the Minister to England, requested his son, 
then serving as private secretary, to attend a Trades-Union meet- 
ing at St. James’s Hall in London, where an attempt was to be 
made to unite Bright and the Trades-Unions on a platform regard- 
ing the civil conflict in America. “The secretary,” Henry Adams 
says, “went to the meeting and made a report which reposes some- 
where on file in the State Department to this day, as harmless as 
such reports should be but it contained no mention of what 
interested young Adams most—Bright’s psychology.” 1 By both 
words and actions, John Bright had proved a loyal friend of the 
North. From 1861 to 1864, especially during the first two years, 
when it required courage to support the cause of the North, he 
spoke out boldly and fought consistently in its behalf. His ser- 
vice was of inestimable value because he took his stand not on 
political or diplomatic but on moral grounds. As he saw it, the 
quarrel between the North and the South was fundamentally a 
struggle between freedom and slavery, and in this struggle the 
people of England could conscientiously espouse but one side. 


1 The Education of Henry Adams (Boston and New York, 1918), 189. 
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He appealed militantly to the conscience of his countrymen, and 
his appeal did not go unheeded. 

In his diary, John Bright records that he visited the United 
States Minister on February 11, 1862, and found him in good 
spirits. Again on April 4, 1862, he went to see Mr. Adams and 
spoke with him for an hour on the temper of the people in the 
two countries. Then, on February 5, 1863, Bright writes in his 
diary: “Called at the U. S. Legation, 5 Portland Place. Saw Henry 
Adams and the secretaries, Moran and Wilson. Took down par- 
ticulars of bark Maury, stopped in New York Harbour by U. S. 
Government on charge of being vessel of war for Russia during 
our Russian War in 1855.” * Though this is the first time Henry 
Adams is mentioned in the diary, it is quite likely the two had 
met before, for Mr. Bright was a frequent caller at the Legation. 

On March 26, 1863, Henry Adams had an opportunity to ap- 
praise the power and eloquence of this doughty fighter in behalf 
of freedom when he heard him preside at a large meeting of the 
Trade Unionists at St. James’s Hall. The report which was sub- 
mitted to the State Department and which has never before been 
published reads as follows: 


The meeting called by the London Trades Unions in St. 
James’s Hall on the evening of Thursday, 26th March, com- 
prised between 2500 and three thousand persons, all, with the 
exception of a few invited guests, the members of the working 
classes, or, technically, skilled laborers. This character was very 
strongly marked in the appearance of the audience, which con- 
sisted of men and women, very respectable in a but 
generally bearing the mark of labor in the workshop and of in- 
tellectual cultivation rather at the expense of physical strength. 
The meeting was strictly one representing a particular and distinct 
class of popular sentiment. 

The audience received Mr. Bright, on his taking the chair, with 
great applause, which was probably intended to be the more sig- 
nificant as the conduct of the Trades Unions has not always met 
the approval of Mr. Bright, and he has not always received 
their cordial cooperation. This enthusiasm followed his speech 
throughout, even when he hinted at their causes of disagreement. 


2 The Diaries of John Bright, R. A. J. Walling, editor (New York, 1931), 


261 


‘ 3 The Diaries of John Bright, 263. 
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Especially the extremely strong language used by him in speaking 
of the late cotton-loan and southern armaments, received long 
and continuous cheering. When he closed, the same earnest ap- 
plause followed his taking his seat. 

It is said that the extraordinary numbers collected here were 
only brought together by their curiosity to hear Mr. Bright. That 
this was not the case must have been evident to every person 

resent. In fact it was only after he had closed that the real 
Gententn of the evening began. His presence and his speech were 
significant as showing that on this question of the safety of Re- 
publican institutions in America, the radical classes of laborers 
who have hitherto devoted their energies to the contest with the 
power of capital and have assumed a position of advanced hos- 
tility to it, were fairly brought to cooperate heartily with a capi- 
talist and to ask him to act as their representative in political 
action. This junction once effected, it became the business of the 
members of the Trades Unions as such to speak for themselves 
and to lay down their own position and opinions. This was done 
in a systematic and thorough manner. 

Mr. Howell, who moved the first resolution, was a brick-layer. 
He made a constitutional argument against the right of secession. 
Mr. Odgers, who seconded the motion, was a shoe-maker and 
Secretary of the Trades Council; a shrewd, effective speaker, who 
took up and commented in succession upon the various argu- 
ments most commonly urged against the North. Mr. Mantz, a 
compositor, followed, and was himself succeeded by Mr. Cremer, 
a joiner, who was bitter against Lord Palmerston, and whose 
argument upon the popular idea that the North were indifferent 
to slavery, evidently made a considerable impression as answer- 
ing a charge most strongly urged against the Union by the friends 
of the insurgents. The speech of Prof. Beesley of the London 
University, who now followed, was an exception to the rest, as it 
bore the same character as the speaker himself, who does not be- 
long to the Trades Union but to a socially higher order. This 
speech was however perhaps the most effective and radical of 
all, and by placing the issue of the struggle clearly before the 
audience as a question of free labor the results of which must 
directly affect their own cause by raising or lowering the price of 
labor and the condition of laboring men socially and politically 
all over the world, he made the discussion practically one of 
domestic politics and went on to treat of the whole as one contest. 
The success of the North, the enfranchisement of the working 
classes, the abolition of slavery and the reform of the Church and 
the House of Lords, were held up by the speaker and were ac- 
cepted with energetic sympathy by the audience as one single and 
inseparable cause. 
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Mr. Conolly, a mason and an Irishman, whose almost unintel- 
ligible accent and thoroughly hearty and earnest manner threw 
the audience into shouts of laughter and incessant applause and 
cheers, resumed the discussion taking it from an Irish stand-point; 
and finally the address was moved by a joiner and seconded by an 
engineer. No opposition was made to any of the resolutions nor 
to the Address, nor did there seem to be any disposition in the 
audience to interrupt the unanimity of the proceedings. 

These speakers, it should be observed again, were all laboring 
men, trained no doubt in their own Unions to declamation, but 
evidently themselves sprung from the heart of the people; speak- 
ing in many cases the peculiar London dialect; in no case, except 
those already mentioned of Mr. Bright and Mr. Beesley, making 
any claims to education or refinement beyond that of their class. 
It may therefore, considering the formal nature of the call, the 
peculiar class-character of the assembly, and the unanimity every- 
where evident, be considered an authoritative expression of a 
very large and powerful portion of the population. 

It remains to say a few words as to what this expression really 
meant. No full report of the speeches has yet appeared. When it 
does, it is doubtful whether it can render the peculiar tone that 
seemed to give character to the whole assembly. If it be true that 
the Unions in inviting Mr. Bright to preside, went out of their 
ordinary path in order to declare their readiness to accept allies 
even from the classes whom they consider as hostile, it is — 
true that in calling this meeting they crossed their usual limits 
in order to declare the principle that their interests and those of 
the American Union were one; that the success of free institu- 
tions in America was a political question of deep consequence in 
England, and that they would not tolerate any interference un- 
favorable to the North. There could be no mistaking the manner 
in which the audience echoed these sentiments of the speakers, 
nor could anyone doubt what was intended. The meeting was a 
demonstration of democratic strength, and no concealment of 
this fact was made. If it did not have a direct political bearing on 
internal politics in England, it needed little of doing so. There 
was not.even a profession of faith in the Government of England 
as at present constituted. Every hostile allusion to the aristocracy, 
the Church, the opinions of the “privileged classes,” was received 
with warm cheers. Every allusion to the republican institutions of 
America; the right of suffrage; the right of self-taxation; the “sun- 
light” of republican influence, was caught up by the audience with 
vehement applause. It may therefore be considered as fairly and 
authoritatively announced that the class of skilled workmen in 
London, that is, the leaders of the pure popular movement in 
England, have announced, by an act almost without precedent in 
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their history, the principle that they make common cause with 
the Americans who are struggling for the restoration of the Union, 
and that all their power and influence shall be used on behalf of 
the North. 

London, 27 March, 1863. 


It may very well have been the unflinching support Bright gave 
to the Union cause which turned the tide of public opinion and 
thus prevented England from becoming embroiled in a war with 
the North. Years later, Henry Adams recalled how greatly he was 
impressed by the skill and power with which Bright, in the open- 
ing section of his speech, managed to insult the respectable classes 
of England.* He also recorded the sense of inner peace he felt 
when he heard the tumultuous cheers that greeted Bright's sally. 
Such a spirited oratorical attack would effectually act as a brake 
on the English Ministry. 


4 The Education of Henry Adams (Boston, 1918), 189. Henry Adams 
noted the tremendous rhetorical effect produced by the first two paragraphs. 
The full speech, quoted in George Macaulay Trevelyan, The Life of John 
Bright (Boston, 1913), 307-308, differs in a number of minor instances from 
the passages, evidently copied from a contemporary newspaper, given by 
Adams. 
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“Mary Celeste,” The Odyssey of an Abandoned Ship. By Charles 
Edey Fay. (Salem: Peabody Museum. 1942. Pp. 261. Illustrated. 
$5.00.) 


Here is a full and precise narrative of all the facts known about 
the most celebrated maritime puzzle of the past century. Not 
content with stating the case with lucidity and force, and corrobo- 
rating his assertions with documentary evidence, Mr. Fay prints 
in full a large number of pertinent papers, facsimiles of letters 
and registers, and transcriptions of oral testimony taken by the 
Admiralty Court in Gibraltar. The result is that much which has 
been mysterious about the incident is shown to be the creation 
of writers of fiction. 

For example, the commonly-believed statement that the Mary 
Celeste’s boat was found in place has no basis in fact; her boat 
was gone. No hot food was found on the cabin table—or any cups 
of warm tea. The galley fire was not going; by no means all the 
sails were set, nor was the vessel in any degree shipshape. In fact, 
she was a pretty dreary-looking old hooker as Oliver Deveau, 
mate of the vessel that found her abandoned, climbed over the 
side and began to investigate. She had almost four feet of water 
in her hold and plenty more in the forward house. Everything 
in the cabin was soaked. The hatches were off; considerable run- 
ning rigging had been carried away; and the upper fore-topsail 
and the foresail were gone—a different picture entirely from that 
which has for years captured our fancy. However, the hull was 
sound, the vessel was making no water, and the spars were good. 
The reason why she had been abandoned was indeed a mystery. 

All this and much more is told in the first 150 pages of the book. 
Then comes an appendix, which is hardly less valuable, and in 
which Mr. Fay provides, among other things, illuminating com- 
ments on the long list of books, articles, and stories that have 
appeared as alleged solutions of the mystery. The reader, by con- 
sulting this list, may select for himself those works which are 
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frankly fiction, like that of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, entitled 
J. Habakuk Jephson’s Statement; those which are honest attempts 
to present the facts and to find a reasonable solution, like John 
G. Lockhart’s A Great Sea Mystery; and those which disguise fic- 
tion under manufactured documentation, like Laurence J. Keat- 
ing’s The Great Mary Celeste Hoax. 

When it comes to giving his own explanation of the mystery, 
Mr. Fay wisely selects, from the many which have been offered, 
the one which most closely fits the facts, namely that of Dr. Oliver 
W. Cobb, a cousin of Captain Briggs, master of the ill-fated vessel. 
Lockhart, too, is in substantial agreement with this theory. Briefly 
stated, Dr. Cobb’s view is that Captain Briggs, alarmed by gases 
or odors or even slight explosions from his cargo of alcohol, 
ordered all hands into the boat, made her fast to the vessel by a 
long tow-line (the main peak halyard, hastily pressed into service) 
and waited to see whether further explosions would occur. A 
squall parted the tow-line, the boat was swamped, and all hands 
were drowned. The Mary Celeste, thus abandoned but, as it 
turned out, in no danger from any more explosions, pursued an 
erratic course until sighted and boarded by men from the Dei 
Gratia. 

Few can read Mr. Fay’s book and remain unconvinced that his 
explanation is very close to the truth. No one can read it and 
remain ignorant of the facts which are known in the case. It is a 
notable and definitive work—as sound in content as it is sumptu- 
ous in appearance. 


Henry C. KItTrrepce. 
St. Paul’s School. 


The Unguarded Frontier: A History of American-Canadian Rela- 
tions. By Edgar W. McInnis. (New York: Doubleday, Doran 
and Company. 1942. Pp. 384. $3.00.) 


The war already has produced a number of books on Canadian- 
American relations, designed to interest readers on both sides 
of the international boundary in the life-story of their neighbors, 
with whom in more normal times they have scarcely more than 
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a bowing acquaintance. These new contributions to neighborly 
understanding ring all the changes on the familiar theme of 
nearly a century and a half of peace along an “unguarded fron- 
tier.” 

Dr. McInnis’s volume is not, as the “blurb” on the jacket says, 
“the first book to tell the full story of American-Canadian rela- 
tionships,” but it is probably the best, and it brings the narrative 
down to date. Beginning with the old story of colonial rivalries 
in a New World, one is led, in an interesting fashion and with 
entire historical objectivity, over the familiar ground of the inter- 
relation of United States and Canadian history from the American 
Revolution, which divided the Continent politically, through 
the aftermath of the Treaty of 1783, the problems of westward 
expansion, the War of 1812, the border disturbances arising 
from the rebellion of 1837, numerous controversies over boun- 
daries, fisheries, and trade reciprocity, the Anglo-American ten- 
sions of the Civil War and their liquidation by the Treaty of 
Washington, and Canadian federation achieved under the men- 
acing shadow of a militarily powerful neighbor still enamored 
of manifest destiny, straight down to Canada’s coming of age 
after 1914 and the recent continental system of war economy 
and military defense developed by the United States and the 
Dominion as a result of growing tensions in Europe and a second 
world war. 

There is in this record much of friction, misunderstanding, 
controversy, and rather unhappy relations, but ever since the 
War of 1812 the methods of common sense and toleration have 
triumphed in every crisis. In the words of Mackenzie King, Can- 
ada has been fortunate in her neighbors, and also in her lack of 
neighbors. She has always been pulled in two directions, across 
the Atlantic into the orbit of Empire affairs, and southward be- 
cause of the overwhelming influence of the United States and the 
underlying unity of the North American continent. Geographical 
forces and the influence of the frontier contributed mightily to 
the growth of democracy in both Canada and the United States. 
These same factors also stirred sectional conflicts, and at the 
same time operated as unifying agents as well. In spite of the 
pulls in opposite directions, Canada managed to assert her in- 
dividuality and to become a nation in her own right. Moreover, 
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this political separatism developed in the face of an increasing 
North American economic integration which not even rival 
tariff walls could check. 

Dr. McInnis’s volume is a summary of the extensive research 
in the field of Canadian history and Canadian-American rela- 
tions which has been going on for some time on both sides of 
the boundary line; some of the more notabie studies are listed in 
a short bibliography. The author's extraordinary grasp of the 
details of Canadian and United States history has enabled him 
to offer many penetrating observations and interpretations. His 
book is not a history of Canada. It assumes a knowledge of Cana- 
dian and United States history which some readers will not have. 
But for those especially, the book will provide a new appreciation 
of the close interrelation of the two neighbors who, for the most 
part, have lived together in decency and friendship for a long 
time, and whose future will probably be even more closely linked 
than their past has been. 

Cari WITTKE. 
Oberlin College. 


The Golden Age of Colonial Culture. By Thomas J. Werten- 
baker. (New York: New York University Press. 1942. Pp. x, 
171. $3.00.) 


The eighteenth century was, Professor Wertenbaker maintains, 
“the golden age of colonial cuiture,” and in this little book he 
admirably supports his point. The volume is made, apparently, 
from a series of lectures for the Anson G. Phelps Lectureship at 
New York University. A preliminary section sets the general 
background; succeeding brief chapters deal with culture in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Annapolis, Williamsburg, and 
Charleston. Short as the treatment of each town is, a surprising 
amount of material, mostly from original sources, is woven into 
the text, and the generalizations drawn from the evidence are 
always interesting. 

There seem to be two misprints, Cymberline for Cymbeline on 
page 94, and on page 37, “Drummer” for “Dummer.” The sen- 
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tence on page 25 which pictures readers in mid-eighteenth- 
century Boston eagerly waiting for “the appearance” of Douglas’s 
British Settlements, Hutchinson’s history, and “William Hub- 
bard’s A Narrative of the Indian Wars,” seems to suggest that 
the Narrative was coming out for the first time, whereas it had 
been printed in Boston and in London in 1677 and 1678. 
These are trivial matters; more serious is Professor Werten- 
baker’s slighting of colonial literature in favor of the other arts. 
Some selection was necessary, of course, but the writings of the 
colonists are so rich in implications bearing on their attitude 
toward culture in general, and are so revealing of changes and 
innovations in taste, that to have made room for more comment 
on colonial books, periodicals, and almanacs would have given 
these lectures better balance and more meaning. It is unfortu- 
nate, too, that when literature is spoken of, it is in terms with 
which many readers may disagree. Professor Wertenbaker says: 





There was a colonial literature which reflects the spirit of the 
times, introduces us to the fears, the strivings, the joys, the sor- 
rows of this interesting period. But it consists not of the dreary 
poetry of Urian Oakes or of Michael Wigglesworth, not of the 
sermons of the Puritan ministers, but of the letters of merchants, 
' mee officials, teachers, clergymen, of diaries, reports, and 

ocal histories. The Journal of the Reverend Robert Rose and 
the Diary of Judge Samuel Sewall are more revealing, are more 
interesting than a dozen poems. 


Any dozen poems? More interesting to whom? Perhaps more 
interesting to the historian limiting his view to concrete data 
on events and material concerns, but it is hard io swallow the 
notion that the verses of Oakes and Wigglesworth, however dreary, 
reveal less of the “spirit of the times” and of the emotions of the 
people than the documents which Professor Wertenbaker prefers. 
And what of the poems of Edward Taylor—certainly not dreary 
to anyone interested in poetic values, and rich in their revelation 
in imaginative terms of the fears, joys, and sorrows of many 
colonists. Fully to understand colonial culture in any broad 
sense, we need sermons and poems no less than letters, diaries, 
and histories. 

Special students of the colonies may regret that the need for 
brevity has led Professor Wertenbaker now and then to make 
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sweeping statements which, true of 1720 or of 1770, were not 
necessarily true throughout the period, and may wish that the 
author had had a chance to trace in chronological details the 
shifts in cultural conditions and attitudes that came so rapidly 
between 1700 and 1775. But even such students will find many 
bits of new information in these pages, and will certainly agree 
that no other brief book offers so much to beginners in the study 
of colonial culture. 
KENNETH B. Murpock. 

Harvard University. 


Jones Very, Emerson’s “Brave Saint.” By William Irving Bartlett. 
(Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press. 1942. Pp. 
xv, 237. $3.00.) 


It is no indictment of Mr. Bartlett as a biographer to say that 
to anyone interested in Jones Very his book will be valuable 
chiefly for the large number of Very’s poems it prints for the 
first time. Except spiritually, Very’s life was hardly rich in inci- 
dent; and the earlier memoirs, such as that of Andrews, con- 
veyed an adequate idea of it. Mr. Bartlett has gone over all the 
available sources, however, assembled the facts, and presented 
them conscientiously and competently, and he is to be thanked 
for doing so. I can think of no quicker or more pleasant way to 
become acquainted with Very’s life and poetry than to read the 
present study. A sincere interest in Very and his work leads me, 
however, to wish that Mr. Bartlett had done a bit more. It is 
bad manners and worse critical practice to suggest to a man the 
sort of book he should have written, but I shall be ungrateful 
enough to do something of that order. 

I do not know how much interest in Very exists: I imagine, 
however, that his poetry has few readers, and I see no prospects 
of his ever becoming in any sense of the word a popular poet. 
There have been only three editions of his poems—the last in 
1886. Though I should regret the fact, I would hardly disagree 
with anyone who described him as dead beyond all reviving. 
On the other hand, Very is certainly more alive than he was ten 
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years ago: there are Mr. Bartlett's effort at resuscitation and Yvor 
Winters’s brilliant essay (in Maule’s Curse), which hails Very 
as a major American writer. At any rate, if there is to be a 
revival, it will take hard critical work. Mr. Winters has pointed 
the way that will have to be followed. There is no use in writing 
in generalities about Religion and Nature and Very and Emer- 
son; there is no use in saying that Very is like Herbert or Vaughan 
or Wordsworth, and letting the matter go. Above all, at this 
point, we need precision. The relation of Very’s thought to the 
theologians of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries can and 
ought to be traced; the significance of its relation to that of 
Emerson and the Unitarians ought to be worked out. At the 
same time, the peculiar qualities of Very’s poetry need to be 
investigated. He was a great religious poet; his verse was highly 
traditional in some ways and highly untraditional in others; 
and these ways need to be made clear. A good deal can be learned, 
to give an example of the sort of investigation I mean, by con- 
sidering what effect Very’s lack of Christ as a suitable symbol 
produces on his poetry as a whole, and particularly on his use 
of metaphor. This may not be attractive work, but it is what is 
needed. Otherwise we may as well fall back to Very’s own belief: 
that the ideas, poetry, and all came directly from God himself. 
CHarces WEIR, JR. 

Cornell University. 


Religion in Colonial America. By William Warren Sweet. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1942. Pp. 367. $3.00.) 


Professor Sweet continues to be one of the most prolific con- 
tributors to the literature of American religious history. During 
the past few years he has been editing a series of valuable source- 
books on the religious movements of the American frontier. Now 
he has produced the first volume of a comprehensive history of 
American religion (the preface announces that two more volumes 
are to follow). Presumably the completed work will replace his 
shorter Story of Religions in America. Published in 1930, this is 
still the best single account of American church history. 

The present volume follows in main outline the first part of 
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the earlier book. It is not, however, simply a revision. Although 
it is not much longer than the portion of the old book which 
dealt with the colonial period, it is much more specialized in 
scope. The Story of Religions in America was designed for popu- 
lar consumption, and the author was constantly obliged to sketch 
in the general historical background for the benefit of those 
who were not acquainted with it. Here he has taken for granted 
that the reader has a general knowledge of the period. Further- 
more, he has made use of the recent publications which have 
advanced our understanding of colonial religion, in particular 
those of Perry Miller. 

The result is a much more advanced discussion, well worth 
the attention of those who read the earlier one. Both books, 
however, are open to the same criticism, namely, that they are 
church histories rather than histories of religion. The present 
volume, in its chapter on the Puritans, devotes only four pages 
to “The Puritan Theology”; and in the chapter on the Great 
Awakening gives Jonathan Edwards's theology only a few lines. 
To complain of this may be to complain that the author should 
have written a different book from the one which he chose to 
write. Nevertheless, this reviewer believes that church history 
can be understood only in connection with theological history, 
and vice versa. How confusing the one can become without the 
other may be illustrated by an extreme example. In discussing 
the Great Awakening, Professor Sweet makes the interesting and 
significant statement that “colonial revivalism was rooted in 
pietism and not in New England Calvinism” (282). As explana- 
tion, he says that “New England Congregationalism became re- 
vivalistic only as the clergy centered their interest in a scheme 
of redemption for individuals, and this was the very heart of 
pietism” (282). But was not a scheme of redemption for indi- 
viduals at the heart of Calvinism too, or of Catholicism, for 
that matter? The statement is not much clarified by a footnote 
which points out simply that Jonathan Edwards disclaimed 
dependence on Calvin; the fact that Edwards affirmed himself 
to be independent of Calvin does not make him a pietist. If it is 
true that colonial revivalism was rooted in pietism, then we need 
to be told much more about pietism and about how its influ- 
ence reached the colonies. 
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Throughout the book Professor Sweet displays little interest 
in such theological problems. Instead, his attention is focused 
upon the tangible, concrete facts of ecclesiastical history. The 
Great Awakening, for example, he sees primarily as a movement 
which brought religion to the masses. The reviewer has no quar- 
rel with this interpretation; he merely feels that a more detailed 
consideration of theological development would have heiped 
him to understand why and how religion was brought to the 
masses. Theology, though it deals in universals, is not inde- 
pendent of time and space in its development; and if it is futile 
to argue about which causes which, it is none the less certain that 
ecclesiastical and theological development are related phenom- 
ena. Professor Sweet has written a valuable book, but he has 
left room for many more books about religion in colonial 
America. 

EpMUND S. Morcan. 
Cambridge. 


Book of Uncles. By Robert P. Tristram Coffin. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1942. Pp. 151. $2.00.) 


In the matter of uncles, Mr. Coffin is at his best when he has a 
story to tell. Many of these sketches are merely long lists of fea- 
tures, traits, and habits, which, though entertaining enough in 
themselves, seem blurred, boring, lacking in immediacy when 
presented in casual and unselective abundance. But “My Only 
Famous Uncle,” who became notable as the man who missed the 
boat (the steamer Portland), and “My Atheist Uncle,” who sat up 
every night for a week after his wife’s death, with the family Bible 
on his knees, hoping to hear from her—such tales as these, once 
well started, never let the reader go. An exception must be made 
in the case of “Brave Uncle,” who lost seven sons by diphtheria 
and then begat seven more: the narrative is synoptic and lachry- 
mose, and the author’s high praise of Uncle Peter’s fortitude 
seems to ignore a certain spunkiness in Aunt Polly. 

Mr. Coffin’s prose is rich with Maine idiom; one hears speech 
behind the printed words. Often, however, this honest vernacu- 
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lar suffers from acute literary self-consciousness. There is a great 
deal of repetition: “It is a delicate matter. You can’t just milk a 
cow when you feel like it. She has to feel like it, too. She has to 
codéperate. She has to come half way” (47). It is a style of fits 
and starts, fragmentary sentences and paragraphs, afterthoughts 
and re-beginnings beyond all similarity to talk: 

“That is the kind of man lightning picks out. 

“And the diphtheria came. 

“It came about every year, then. 

“It came hard this year, though. It was Black Diphtheria.” (82) 
Quite as uncharacteristic is the labored or false figure: “his hairy 
hands looked like a bumblebee’s legs after he has been wading 
in a squash blossom and mixing up love for the flowers to grow 
by” (87). 

It comes as no great surprise that all Mr. Coffin’s uncles were 
big hearty men with handlebar moustaches, superlative in one 
way or another—even “My Average Uncle” was “the averagest 
man I ever knew” (g7)—and eccentric. In his foreword Mr. Coffin 
admits that he is an uncle himself. 

KENNETH P. KEMPTON. 
Newtonville, Massachusetts. 


Horse Sense in American Humor from Benjamin Franklin to 
Ogden Nash. By Walter Blair. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1942. Pp. xvi, 341. $2.75.) 


The title of this book does not do it justice. To be sure, many 
of the American humorists it deals with were—or are—experts in 
“common sense, homespun philosophy, pawkiness, crackerbox 
philosophy, gumption, or mother-wit.” But Mr. Blair has added 
interest and value to his work by making room for writers who 
followed other paths. There is even a chapter—and an illuminat- 
ing one—on “Crazy Men,” and thus there is room for Robert 
Benchley and S. J. Perelman—and even for Thurber, who, 
perhaps, does not quite fit into such a category. There are “fools” 
in plenty, too, whose interest lies not in their wisdom but in their 
ridiculousness—though that ridiculousness arises perhaps from 
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their contrast with the disciples of “horse-sense.” The book is, 
therefore, really a short history of American humor, and an excel- 
lent one. 

Wisely, perhaps, its format has been chosen to suggest rather 
a book for the general reader than for the scholar, but it would 
be a pity if anyone dismissed it lightly as merely a readable 
account of a group of entertaining American authors. It is that, 
but it is more. Mr. Biair has read widely as well as deeply; his 
bibliographies, one for each chapter, are rich; and he has drawn 
on some material not used by earlier writers. The chapter on 
Jack Downing, for example, includes interesting and revealing 
items from the Biddle Papers in the Library of Congress, and 
the study of Simon Suggs is strengthened by data from an un- 
published doctoral dissertation. 

Mr. Blair takes his humor seriously—which is not to say that 
he fails to appreciate it as humor, or that he is solemn in his 
own writing. But he says wisely that his story “shows the fine 
artistry of writings which, though some pedantic scholars have 
sniffed at them, form a body of literature wisely loved by our 
people. And since these writings were so beautifully fitted to the 
times that begot them, looking at them carefully ought to teach 
us much about our people and our past.” His book proves him 
right on both counts. 

In a note at the end of the volume, Mr. Blair says, “Because 
footnotes and a learned style of writing seemed rather inappropri- 
ate for a study of this sort, I have avoided the former and have 
tried to avoid the latter.” The lack of footnotes is pretty well 
made up for by the excellent bibliographies, and by the author's 
statement of his willingness to answer all questions about his 
sources. The attempt to avoid “a learned style of writing” suc- 
ceeds, too—though here a captious reviewer might object that 
sometimes Mr. Blair’s “popularizing” of his prose smells strongly 
of the lamp. In some passages there seems to be an uncomfortable 
mixture of such prose as literary historians commonly use, and 
the sort of writing that literary historians believe makes an ap- 
peal to the reader who goes to books only for amusement. But 
any reviewer would be captious to the point of pedantry if he 
let any prejudices as to style blind him to the fact that Mr. Blair’s 
book is the best study of some essential strains in our humorous 
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tradition, and contains studies of certain humorists which, for 
all their brevity, are more informative and organize their material 
better than any comparable essays thus far written. 

KENNETH B. Murpock. 
Harvard University. 


America’s Struggle for Free Schools: Social Tension and Educa- 
tion in New England and New York, 1827-42. By Sidney L. 
Jackson. Introduction by Professor Merle Curti. (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Council on Public Affairs. 1941. Pp. 276. 
$3.50.) 


Jackson’s book is intended to inform us about the relation 
of the “Common School Revival” to the crisis situation which 
emerged in this country in connection with the Jacksonian “Rise 
of the Common Man” and the economic crises of 1837 and 1839. 
Starting from “the theory that ideas tend to follow interests,” 
the author proceeds to divide American society in the 1830's 
into several politico-economic interest groups: landed or com- 
mercial wealth, the rural populace and the urban lower strata, 
and in between, the heterogeneous and rather incohesive mass 
of intellectuals and professionals whose writings were addressed 
to, or in the service of, one or the other economic group. 

The author has done much “spadework” in showing the lit- 
erary warfare of these different groups for the preservation of 
the status quo or for social change, particularly with respect to 
public education. For this he deserves our unrestricted grateful- 
ness. He has perused—and characterized—an immense number of 
books, journals, and newspapers; he has tried to acquire informa- 
tion about their effect on the public; he has shed new light on 
the attitude of many writers and their readers toward education. 
As a material contribution to our knowledge about the rise of 
the common school idea in New England and in New York his 
thesis will be highly appreciated by all historians of American 
civilization. 

But the book suffers from a principal defect which springs from 
its author's philosophy of historical motivation. There is no 
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doubt that “ideas tend to follow interests.” Yet the issue is not 
so simple. If one takes the term “interest” in a very broad sense, 
namely as connoting forces which motivate and direct man’s 
behavior, he may say that without interests there would be no 
ideas. For people do not think without some incentive. On the 
other hand, without ideas—the term taken in the sense of percep- 
tions and conceptions—there would be no interests. For only 
with the help of our mental powers can we grasp and understand 
what we want to be done. Furthermore, ideas—now taken in the 
sense of general historical notions or ideals—often create new 
interests, of material as well as of cultural character. 

I mention this point because it seems to me that the lack of 
clarity about it does harm to the book. First, the author does not 
follow his own theory; he often fails to show that the ideas he 
presents follow the interests of the period or of groups, nor does 
he always prove that the interests he considers as characteristic 
of the period in view are the agents of its most essential ideas. 
This is especially the case with the religious and philosophical 
movements of the time and their relation to education. He 
simply puts all side by side. Nor does the book display any prin- 
ciple of evaluation which helps to distinguish between the im- 
portant and the unimportant. Thus it has become a typical 
example of that positivistic kind of research which exhibits 
enormous industry in the collection and presentation of detailed 
material, hoping in such wise to mirror historical reality truly 
and exactly. But has it done so to a degree worthy of its author's 
devotion to his subject? 


Rosert ULIcn. 
Harvard University. 


Ports of Piscataqua: Soundings in the Maritime History of the 
Portsmouth, N. H., Customs District. By William G. Saltonstall. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1941. Pp. xii, 244. $3.50.) 


It has been fun to read this book; it must have been fun, too, 
to write it. The author indicates as much in describing the scope 
of his research: “For ten years I have explored the Piscataqua 
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and all its tributaries not only in yellowing manuscripts and 
eighteenth-century newspapers, but also by canoe, by kayak, by 
single shell, and by Cape Cod cat.” Perhaps those hours in the 
Lamprey Rapids and through the old mast country added to the 
flavor of the finished product, which guarantees an evening of 
delightful reading while three centuries of nautical atmosphere 
pass rapidly in review. 

One normally associates Exeter with one of the country’s out- 
standing preparatory schools; it is rather a surprise to know that 
in the seventeen-nineties it launched a 500-ton East Indiaman, 
along with twenty other seagoing vessels. Durham, Dover, New- 
market, and Berwick, too, were salt-water ports of a sort, in that 
tidal Piscataqua hinterland behind Portsmouth and Kittery, 
though these last, of course, naturally overshadow their neighbors 
in the story. 

Many of the episodes generously reproduced with their orig- 
inal flavor could be matched with similar stories from Portland, 
Newburyport, and other ports along that stretch of coast, for 
they all participated in the same general sort of trading, priva- 
teering, and shipwrecks. It is exceedingly useful, however, to have 
that gap filled in our regional maritime history. 

In a few features the Piscataqua was in a class by itself. From 
the days of Cromwell in 1652 until the news of Lexington spread 
up the coast in 1775, the Royal Navy depended primarily upon 
this new Portsmouth for great pine masts, a burden shared after 
1727 by Portland, to the eastward. Perhaps that business stimu- 
lated the region’s second claim to fame, the turning out of war- 
ships, including John Paul Jones’s Ranger; the America, seventy- 
four, the first ship-of-the-line; the Crescent, built to satisfy Al- 
gerine blackmail; and the Kearsarge, victor over the Alabama, 
whose last victim had been a merchantman hailing from the 
Piscataqua. Into those same waters were launched several fast 
clippers, along with hundreds of humbler ships and brigs. These 
vessels were all of fairly conventional design; the unique con- 
tribution of the Piscataqua was the little gundelow (a corruption 
of gondola), gradually developed over two and a half centuries 
for the navigation of its own swirling waters, growing from a 
double-ended scow into a decked boat equipped with lateen sail. 
The rich assortment of colorful material might, perhaps, have 
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been a bit more closely integrated, to avoid a “string of beads” 
effect. There might have been mention of the arrival of the 
French ships which Beaumarchais sent to relieve Washington's 
desperate shortage of munitions. The first decade of the “Thirty 
Thriving Years, 1783-1812” was anything but thriving at most 
other American ports; possibly Portsmouth was an exception. 
The reviewer in his own works called the colonial mast official 
John Bridger instead of “Bridges” and credited the deadly Blue- 
nose privateer Liverpool Packet with far fewer than “481 cap- 
tures in less than seven months.” For all that, this is a valuable 
and enjoyable contribution to our sea history; the twenty well- 
selected illustrations and the excellent presswork go still further 
in making this a book well worth having at hand. 
Rosert G. ALBION. 

Princeton University. 


Odd Byways in American History. By Charles Warren. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1942. Pp. 263. $3.00.) 


Most writers of history have had to fight against the tempta- 
tion to wander afield from their main theme and expatiate upon 
some of the curious facts which have been incidental products of 
their research. No such dilemma confronted the author of this 
book. One has the feeling that it represents a winnowing of ma- 
terials gradually accumulated during a lifetime of research. 

The contents are fairly miscellaneous. One learns, among other 
things, of the Moroccan lions and Arabian horses which plagued 
several of our early presidents; of the portraits of King Louis XVI 
and his royal consort presented to Congress and afterward lost; 
of the manufactured reports of President Jefferson’s death dur- 
ing the election of 1800; and of the accusations of setting up a 
gambling “joint” in the White House, lodged at the door of 
President John Quincy Adams. 

Occasionally new light is thrown on better-known episodes. 
In 1801 Jefferson abandoned the practice of delivering the presi- 
dential message to Congress in person, thereby establishing a 
precedent which endured until the days of Woodrow Wilson. 
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According to the traditional explanation, Jefferson shrank from 
the ordeal because of his disinclination for public speaking. 
Warren interprets his action as being the culmination of a long 
process of wrangling between the Federalists and the Anti-Fed- 
eralists in Congress, heightened by irritation with the practice 
of a reply address. 

In general the author's tone is conservative, and his conclusions 
are sound. It is at least debatable to state, however, that no other 
presidential campaign in American history ever brought forth 
such vicious and scurrilous personal attacks upon a candidate as 
that of the year 1800 (127). In some cases the excessive use of 
newspaper quotations detracts from the author’s style. Otherwise 
his stories are well told, and the reader is privileged to feel that 
he has taken pari in an excursion over paths not less pleasant for 
the fact that they lie apart from the main road. 

J. CuTLer ANDREWws. 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


Master Mariner of Maine, 1816-1917. Being the Reminiscences of 
Charles Everett Ranlett as Told to His Son, Frederick Jordan 
Ranlett. Penobscot Marine Museum Publications, Number 4. 
(Portland, Maine: The Southworth-Anthoensen Press. 1942. 
Pp. xi, 145. $5.00.) 


This fourth publication of the Penobscot Marine Museum is a 
welcome addition to the series. Captain Ranlett long refused to 
put to paper the seagoing story of the first fifty-two of his one 
hundred years, but the admirable persistence of his son, Fred- 
erick Jordan Ranlett, led him at the age of eighty to yield. The 
son wrote several chapters, the submission of which to his father 
for corrections and additions led the old gentleman to take a 
lively interest. The work was finished in 1896 and a typed copy 
circulated among friends. L. Felix Ranlett, a grandson of the 
Captain, now presents the story for publication and adds to its 
interest by the inclusion of an excellent introduction. Notes have 
been contributed by Lincoln Colcord, L. Felix Ranlett, and 
Susan Alice Ranlett, Captain Charles’ daughter. The Southworth 
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Press has done a shipshape job of making the edition of three 
hundred copies. 

Born in 1816, Captain Ranlett built and commanded ships 
through all the great days of sail. His first experience at sea came 
at the age of five, when he and a friend unfastened a boat and 
sailed down Camden harbor, only to be towed back to the wharf 
by friendly boatmen. Attending school in Montville, he recalls 
a schoolman “famous throughout the countryside for his prowess 
in demolishing pedagogues” until soundly thrashed by a “school- 
master militant.” His first chance to go to sea came in the summer 
of his thirteenth year, when he sailed on a small fishing schooner. 
In succeeding voyages Ranlett became cook on various lumber 
and lime coasters. His masterpiece was a broiled rice dinner. 
After the usual long apprenticeship, with slow promotions from 
galley to forecastle, forecastle to second and first officer, and finally 
to the quarter-deck, Captain Ranlett became master of the topsail 
schooner Waldoboro. In this and other commands he became 
familiar with the world trade of his day, sailing to the Mediter- 
ranean, the Black Sea, the East Indies, and China. His vessels 
loaded everything from wheat to relieve the Irish famine to iron 
tanks for the Charlestown Navy Yard. He must especially have 
enjoyed working through the Aegean, for he was fond of the 
classics and gave several of his vessels classical names. 

Captain Ranlett was also interested in the building of ships, 
and was instrumental in getting Donald McKay’s master builder, 
John McDonald, to come to Thomaston to build the Oracle, 
designed by Samuel Pook. He also built the schooner Nautilus, 
and commanded her on a scientific expedition to Labrador and 
Greenland in 1860. In 1863 he ordered from England for his bark 
Sunbeam the first set of wire rigging ever used on a Maine-built 
vessel. Captain Ranlett was her builder, sole owner, and master. 
His account of a voyage in the Sunbeam to the Chincha Islands 
off Peru gives an excellent close-up of the guano trade. Inci- 
dentally, many of the scenes of the actions in 1942’s global war 
are passed in familiar review by this man of the world. 

The story is told in the first person, though it is not strict auto- 
biography. The staunch Republican of the old school, indepen- 
dent enough to support woman suffrage, must have used colorful 
language in describing his experiences. The reader does not feel 
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that he hears the story direct from Captain Ranlett, but he should 
certainly be grateful for the persistence of the Captain’s son, 
daughter, and grandson through whom the record has been pre- 
served. 


WiuiaM G. SALTONSTALL. 
Phillips Exeter Academy. 


Return to the Fountains: Some Classical Sources of American 
Criticism. By John Paul Pritchard. (Durham, North Carolina: 
Duke University Press. 1942. Pp. xiii, 271. $3.00.) 


This book is especially welcome, first, because it is a sound piece 
of work, and second, because it takes us into the classical heritage 
of nineteenth-century America. The Colonial mind has been 
carefully studied, with special reference to its individual and col- 
lective sources, such as Jefferson, the Mathers, and Harvard Col- 
lege; and many other persons or institutions have been so treated 
that the theological, political, and educational ideas of our Found- 
ing Fathers and their predecessors present a clear picture. But 
while certain of the Georgian and Victorian poets of England 
have been investigated for source-material, there has been too 
prevalent a feeling that the American writers and critics of the 
post-Colonial period had loosened most of the links with the past 
even before Jacksonian democracy began celebrating the rugged 
individual and before Emerson (himself a classicist) had enun- 
ciated an intellectual Declaration of Independence from Europe. 

Quite naturally Professor Pritchard selects Aristotle’s Poetics 
and the Ars Poetica of Horace as the critical touchstone for fifteen 
men of letters from Bryant to Stuart P. Sherman. The group may 
be divided into three types. Bryant and Poe, inadequate as critics 
but primarily creative poets, deserve pioneer credit, for they 
understood the original Horace while manfully attempting to 
deal with the Aristotle who came to them second-hand through 
such agencies as Boileau, Vida, and the Schlegels; Emerson, Tho- 
reau, and Lowell were first-hand and first-class critics of both the 
ancient writers—the author does Thoreau a service in making 
clear his fine scholarship and penetrating analysis. Holmes was 
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on his native heath in dealing with Horace, while showing little 
trace of the Aristotelian message. Stedman, Woodberry, Brownell, 
Babbitt, More, and Sherman knew their critical sources,—perhaps 
better than any of the foregoing authors treated by Professor 
Pritchard—but they were scholars rather than creators, struggling 
manfully to reconcile mechanistic modern America with the heri- 
tage of ancient standards. Hawthorne, Longfellow, and Howells— 
all highly reverent towards the old masters but, in two cases 
especially, workers in a different medium—show little trace of 
classical models; there are lacunae here, filled in by the author 
with intelligent guesswork, but still guesswork. It would have 
been just as appropriate to include Walt Whitman, whose Speci- 
men Days and Democratic Vistas show a wide reading and an 
admiring attitude towards the classics, even though he also de- 
clared independence of any predecessors. 

Errata are few (e.g., on pages 18, 97, and 138). The scholarship 
is accurate, and the assumptions are based on careful reading. 
One concludes that all these critics knew their Horace first-hand, 
and that the No-Man’s Land between the skeleton-like statements 
of the Poetics of Aristotle and his later borrowers who enlarged 
the Unity and Imitation and other fundamental theories beyond 
their original significance, was crossed by several of our American 
critics, and at least glimpsed by all of them. 

RicHArRD M. GUMMERE. 
Harvard University. 


Mill and Mansion: A Study of Architecture and Society in Lowell, 
Massachusetts, 1820-1865. By John Coolidge. Number 10 of the 
Columbia Studies in American Culture. (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1942. Pp. xi, 261. Illustrations. $3.75.) 


A typical expression of the Utopian dreams of the early nine- 
teenth century in the United States was the ideal new community, 
basically serving society as the concrete model for all the blue- 
prints for our future national development. This ideal community 
generally took either one of two forms: first, the rural, agrarian, 
sectarian community established by religious evangelists or re- 
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formers; and secondly, the urban, industrial, paternalistic com- 
munity established by the rising hierarchy of pioneering indus- 
trialists for the express purpose of housing their new enterprises. 

In New England, the infant textile industry, being the earliest, 
and since the Revolutionary War the most completely organized, 
logically took the lead in founding new towns upon new sites 
where the all-important element of water power existed, ready to 
be harnessed. While various industrial experiments were being 
carried on during the opening decades of the nineteenth century, 
at such places as Waltham, Massachusetts, and along the water- 
ways in Rhode Island, it was upon the Merrimac River that there 
was established the first Utopian community dedicated solely to 
the exigencies of industry. That town, originally a part of Chelms- 
ford, was named Lowell after Francis Cabot Lowell, a pioneer 
Yankee industrialist who had already visited England in order 
to study at first hand the highly organized and famous textile in- 
dustry there. This new industrial dream, and the ability to finance 
it upon a larger scale here than heretofore, became possible largely 
through the Embargo preceding the War of 1812, and the subse- 
quent desire to invest the coastal shipping fortunes in a safer 
enterprise than shipping was proving to be. 

What, from a sociological point of view, would seem unques- 
tionably to be the best part of Mr. Coolidge’s book appears in 
the all-too-short section entitled “The Life of the Operatives,” 
which is certainly the most entertaining of all and nothing less 
than quaint, in the light of subsequent emancipation and evolu- 
tion in the field of American Labor, yet also eloquent of that kind 
of rugged individualism and self-sacrifice which characterized the 
virtuous Yankee maidens from the farm. Surely, the tempo of 
industrial life in the early, halcyon days at Lowell was slow, and 
as measured as a Bach Chorale, compared with the late nine- 
teenth-century practice of slave-driving, after the first flush of 
paternalism had been forced to yield to cut-throat competition! 
We even catch glimpses of the dazzling wages, ranging between 
$1.80 weekly to the fabulous sum of $1.00 per day, as compared 
with the customary $.75 per week for domestic helpers! 

Running parallel to the industrial and social patterns, Mr. 
Coolidge very nimbly traces the architectural evolution of the 
mill building, and its concomitant form of industrial housing, 
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via the Federal, the Greek and Gothic Revival Styles, and on into 
the maze of stylistic Romanticism which eventually penetrated 
even this stronghold of puritanical paternalism. He ably points 
out the adequacy of the early boarding houses as exemplifying 
the existing social order, and the complete démarche of that type, 
once the stream of immigrants just before and after the Civil War 
began to upset the established Yankee Utopian pattern. He very 
eloquently tells us why our hideous tenement slums evolved and 
what we must do in order to avoid repeating that fatal mistake, 
when embarking upon our current and post-war programs of 
large-scale housing. 

With a skillful blending of the entire social and architectural 
problems involved, John Coolidge offers us a valuable and de- 
lightful contribution to the ever-mounting pile of evidence, prov- 
ing that “the American way of life” is and must remain one of 
private enterprise, steadfastly harnessed to unlimited vision, cour- 
age, and the freedom of individual initiative. As it was in early 
nineteenth-century Lowell, so must it ever be in the United States 
of the present and the future. 

Rocer HALe NEwTon. 
Columbia University. 


The French Drama in America in the Eighteenth Century and Its 
Influence on the American Drama of that Period, 1701-1800. 
By Lewis P. Waldo. (Baltimore: The John Hopkins Press. 
1942. Pp. xvii, 269. $3.50.) 


This volume is clearly the work of an independent and tireless 
research worker. Although the author includes in his bibliography 
most of the valuable, and some of the less valuable, studies of 
early American dramatic and theatrical history, he did not rely 
upon these sources even for dates of play performances. The 
French Drama in America is obviously based upon patient and 
thorough search through early newspapers, town records, and 
playbills in more than a dozen different cities. For the sake of the 
present volume one may wish that Mr. Waldo had been a bit less 
generous with his accumulated data—and had he lived to super- 
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vise the publication of his work, he undoubtedly would have 
deleted much—yet it is encouraging to see such tangible evidence 
that the records of eighteenth-century dramatic performances in 
American cities are still available to those who diligently seek 
them. The one unfortunate exception mentioned by Mr. Waldo 
was New Orleans. It would seem that the French wrote the plays; 
the English kept the records. Since no reference is made to Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, or to Detroit, Michigan, it must be assumed 
that theatrical activities in these cities were not made the subject 
of research. One regrets this particularly in the case of Detroit, 
whose early theatrical history needs study by someone adept in 
locating old playbills and records. 

Mr. Waldo’s labors among primary sources show to best ad- 
vantage in his chronicle of French drama in Canada. The <e- 
sults of his pioneer work in this field make one wish that he had 
not been limited by his subject to French drama and that he had 
made a chronological table of Montreal and Quebec performances 
for the appendix. 

For the student of American theatrical history the appendices 
will undoubtedly prove to be the most valuable section of the 
volume. These consist chiefly of tables of the performances of 
two American and forty-nine British adaptations of French plays, 
together with a reference to the source of information for each 
performance. There is also a list of the plays performed in French, 
with the place and date of each production. 

According to the tables there were 818 performances of British 
adaptations of French plays between 1750 and 1800, the first half- 
century of the American theatre. Yet this staggering total does 
not tell the whole story of British plays as the medium of French 
dramatic influence. Whether by oversight or by intention, Mr. 
Waldo has omitted such plays as Mrs. Centlivre’s Busy Body and 
Garrick’s version of The Country Wife. Though the French 
inspiration of these pieces may be less direct and obvious than it 
is in many other plays, nevertheless they are necessary to a com- 
plete picture of French influence. As a matter of fact, French 
influence on English and American drama has been so pervasive 
through the centuries that one is inclined to believe that attempts 


to link it to popular interest in or enthusiasm for French culture 
are vain. 
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An editorial note states that the manuscript has been published 
in the state in which it was left at the author’s death, except for 
the correction of obvious errors. In justice to the years of research 
involved, it seems a pity that the editorial revision was not more 
thorough. Even in its present form, however, the volume should 
be very useful to students of American drama and French culture. 

Napier WILT. 
University of Chicago. 


Rebels and Gentlemen: Philadelphia in the Age of Franklin. By 
Carl and Jessica Bridenbaugh. (New York: Reynal & Hitch- 
cock. 1942. Pp. xvii, 393. $3.50.) 


“Philadelphia with all its trade, wealth and regularity, is not 
Boston,” wrote John Adams in 1774. Yet even Adams, visiting the 
Quaker City for the first time, was forced to yield a grudging 
admiration for its elegant houses, its “clever” libraries, its scien- 
tific accomplishments, and its “charitable public foundations.” 
For most subsequent New Englanders, colonial Philadelphia has 
meant Benjamin Franklin surrounded by a ring of indistinct and 
insignificant satellites. This view (which, on the whole, local 
Philadelphia historians have accepted without criticism) has led 
New Englanders to maintain without fear of effective refutation 
that whatever distinction colonial Philadelphia achieved in the 
intellectual and cultural sphere it owed to a transplanted Bos- 
tonian. The Bridenbaughs, by the simple expedient of removing 
Franklin for the moment from the foreground of the picture and 
correcting the focus, have revealed the existence of a vital and 
well-rounded native cultural life which had been unsuspected 
or only half-realized before. An incidental result is that when 
Franklin is restored to the picture he appears in a new and inti- 
mate relation to his Philadelphia background. 

This book is an extension of the fruitful inquiries into colonial 
urban culture begun in Professor Bridenbaugh’s pioneering 
Cities in the Wilderness. Digesting, like its predecessor, an amaz- 
ing number of facts, and setting them forth in a remarkably 
equable style, Rebels and Gentlemen surveys colonial Philadel- 
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phia’s attainments in education, literary culture, painting, archi- 
tecture, and music, organized humanitarianism, medicine, science, 
and the amenities of civilized life. The authors have skilfully 
incorporated brief biographical sketches of little-known Phila- 
delphians like William Allen, David James Dove, Thomas Gilpin, 
Dr. John Kearsley, and Dr. Thomas Bond, who will certainly 
repay further study. In describing the transfer of the Enlighten- 
ment to Philadelphia, they emphasize the contest between aristo- 
cratic Anglophiles and a vigorous native democracy, to determine 
which should transmit the new culture to the future. Although 
the aristocrats were the more spectacular, the democrats won in 
the end, and Philadelphia presented “the outstanding, probably 
the first, example in the Western world of a culture resting on a 
broadly popular base.” 
Freperickx B. Toures. 

Swarthmore College. 


A LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


September 22, 1942 
The Editor, New England Quarterly 
Dear Sir: 

In your June issue Mr. Oscar Handlin, in reviewing my book 
Lincoln and the Radicals, accused me of certain historical sins, 
notably of “zeal for a thesis” and of misusing my materials. One 
of his criticisms was based upon a misapprehension, and in fair- 
ness to him and to myself I wish to make this clear. Mr. Handlin 
stated in the review that he would demonstrate how I distorted 
my sources by quoting the following passage from the book and 
by supplying italics in the needed places: 


It was not the function of Congress, insisted Lincoln's support- 
ers, to define the purposes of the war. Senator Collamer, veteran 
Vermont Republican, summed up their views in an interview 
at Boston on his way to Washington: “War is not a business Con- 
gress can engineer. It is properly executive business, and the 
moment Congress passes beyond the line of providing for the 
wants of the government, and deciding the purposes of the war, 
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‘ 


to say how it shall be conducted, the whole thing will prove a 
failure.” 


By a very natural misunderstanding, Mr. Handlin interprets 
Collamer’s remark to mean: Congress must not go beyond the 
voting of appropriations and the defining of purposes of the war. 
Contrasting this with the first sentence in the passage, he regards 
the passage as a distortion of evidence. The trouble is that Sena- 
tor Collamer or the reporter who interviewed him expressed his 
view incorrectly. What the Senator meant was this: The moment 
Congress goes beyond the voting of appropriations and tries to 
do such things as deciding the purposes of the war, then Congress 
is stepping outside its proper functions. With a copy of the whole 
interview before me and Collamer’s views crystal clear in the 
interview, I assumed that the quoted passage would be clear to 
any reader. Perhaps I should not have assumed this. 

I apologize to Mr. Handlin for having led him astray, and I 


hope that he will clear me of the charge of distortion on this 
count. 


Sincerely, 
T. Harry WILLIAMS 
Louisiana State University 

















SHORT NOTICES 


The Evolution of Social Classes. By John W. McConnell. (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Council on Public Affairs. 1942. Pp. 
xii, 228. Cloth, $3.50; paper, $3.00.) 


This study attempts to lay the groundwork for a definition of 
the concept of class. The author is conscious of the difficulties in- 
volved in dealing with the problems of social division, and in this 
volume goes no farther than to pose the questions he feels will 
have to be answered ultimately. Material derived from the New 
Haven Sample Family Survey of some 2,000 families made by the 
Institute of Human Relations at Yale is used to examine the 
relation of occupational groups—specifically the white-collar and 
wage-earning groups—to social stratification. More than half the 
book is thus devoted to tracing the influence of occupation upon 
the economic, political, and cultural practices of the community. 
This section is preceded by a consideration of the factors affecting 
the formation of classes from primitive to modern times and is 
followed by an examination of theories of social classes from Marx 
to Pareto. McConnell then emerges with a “tentative definition of 
class as the group of persons who perform a similar function in 
the maintenance of society, providing that the performance of the 
function imposes ...a set of life conditions. .. which differenti- 
ate them from other functional groups in society.” 

The analysis of the New Haven community is informative and 
valuable, executed with understanding and care. But despite the 
admirable restraint shown in broader generalizations, these are 
not always convincing. A treatment of class formation from 
early Greek to early modern society in thirty-two pages has diffi- 
culty in rising above the superficial. The medieval section, for 
instance, seems based entirely upon textbook material. On the 
whole, one must agree with the author that “the major usefulness 
of the study resides in the data it contains rather than in the 
limited generalizations derived therefrom.” 


Oscar HANDLIN. 
Harvard University. 
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Time and the Town. A Provincetown Chronicle. By Mary Heaton 
Vorse. (New York: The Dial Press. 1942. Pp. vii, 372. $3.50.) 


There ought to be something in Mary Heaton Vorse’s book to 
interest every reader. It is not quite a book about Provincetown, 
or about its people, or about Mary Heaton Vorse, or even about 
New England, but all of these and a good deal besides. The 
flavor of Cape Cod permeates it like a fog, but its real subject is 
more than life on the Cape. The changes that crept across the 
dunes from 1907 to 1942 are the changes that crept across all 
America. Mrs. Vorse has recorded them here sensibly, with 
humor, understanding, and felicity. 

Cuarces WER, Jr. 
Cornell University. 


Katahdin Skylines. By H. Walter Leavitt. Maine Technology Ex- 
periment Station, Paper No. 40. (Orono, Maine: University of 
Maine Press. 1942. Pp. xiii, 99.) 


In Maine, Katahdin is more than a mile-high mountain: it is 
a symbol. It is the untamed and untamable, “primeval and rugged 
solitariness,” “the Indian among mountains.” For a century 
now it has been sought by men of distinction—Thoreau, Theo- 
dore Winthrop, Colonel Higginson, Mark Twain, Phillips Brooks, 
and uncounted others—until it has acquired a literary aura— 
and a bibliography of some eighty pages. Though the great 
accumulation of Katahdiana has been catalogued by Edward 
S. C. Smith and Myron H. Avery, and though the references are 
precise, they embrace everything from history and legends to 
minute scientific surveys in numerous departments and the 
referenda are scattered, often very rare. Much search may only 
show that the hard fact one most needs never was recorded. 

It was, therefore, a public service when a man like Professor 
Leavitt took up, as a labor of love, this stud» of the beloved 
mountain, and in this adequate but brief pamphiet recorded not 
only the scientific data of elevation, height, and degree of slope, 
and the location and history of thirteen trails, old and new, 
but so much of the earlier history (painfully dug out by Myron 
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H. Avery, head of the Appalachian Trail work, now a Lieutenant 
Commander in the Navy, and by him printed in various periodi- 
cals), and presented it in one complete treatise. The book is a 
treasury of the facts most wanted by the camper, the hiker, and 
the general reader, as well as a history of the mountain since the 
beginning of the present century. It is “a distinct contribution 
to the Katahdin literature,” preserving information sure to have 
been lost within a few years, possible to be saved now only by the 
persistent toil of a devoted field worker. 
F. H. E. 


History of the First Church of Stafford, Connecticut... from its 
Birth, 1723, to its Death, 1892. By Kendrick Grobel. (Stafford 
Springs: Published by The Women’s Council of the Congre- 
gational Church, Stafford Springs. 1942. Pp. 87. Cloth, $1.50; 
paper, $1.00.) 


We shall understand our civilization better when we have 
more studies like this. The early New England churches were 
little states: they had their own citizens and naturalization laws, 
they taxed citizen and non-citizen, they had judicial courts, and 
each was sovereign in its field. The microcosm which Dr. Grobel 
describes in this volume is one of the many which flourished 
under one good pastor and then lingered for many years, fatally 
weakened by secessions. The research which went into this study 
is really profound; it will be unfortunate if the unprofessional 
form of the footnote references causes the scholar looking for 
source material to turn away. There is nothing “popular” about 
the volume but the author’s easy style; it contains almost every 
recoverable fact, even to a list of church members, which the 
student is likely to want. 


C.K. S. 














TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS 


To fill a vacancy caused by military withdrawals, Dr. Harold A. 
Larrabee was recently elected to membership on the Board of 
Editors of the Quarterly. Dr. Larrabee holds the Ichabod Spencer 
Professorship of Philosophy in Union College, New York, and has 
previously served on the Board, from 1939 to 1941, inclusive. 

Some of the reprints of New England Quarterly articles listed 
in the September issue are still available. In addition, a limited 
number of articles not listed which appeared in the Quarterly 
between 1934 and 1941 may be obtained if desired, unbound, at 
the same price, twenty-five cents. Inquiries concerning such arti- 
cles may be directed to the Managing Editor, 200 Stevens Hall, 
Orono, Maine. 
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ALEXANDER Cowie is assistant professor of English in Wesleyan 
University. 


Cares I. GLICKsBERG is a member of the faculty of the New 
Jersey State Teachers College. 


Dr. Epmunp S. Morcan recently resigned his post at Harvard 
to engage in war work as a machinist. 


ARLIN TURNER is assistant professor of English in the Louisiana 
State University. 


Mrs. Maup MAxwe.t Vesey, D.Litt., of St. Stephen, New Bruns- 
wick, is author of many historical articles on the Canadian 
Loyalists and the Province of New Brunswick. 


Proressor Cart J. Weser is head of the Department of English 
and Director of the Summer Session at Colby College. 


ASSOCIATE Proresson REN£ We LEK of the University of lowa 
English faculty, a native of Czecho-Slovakia, is author of Kant 
in England (Princeton, 1931) and The Rise of English Literary 
History (Chapel Hill, 1941). 


Mrs. Atice MEACHAM WILLIAMs, of New York City, is engaged 
in writing a biography of E. A. Robinson's early years. 




















CORRECTIONS FOR MARCH, 1942 


Page 101, line 10, for William, read William. 


CORRECTIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1942 


Page 427, last footnote, for hstory, read history. 

Page 458, footnote 23, for G. H. Franklin, read J. H. Franklin. 
Page 523, line 5, for orgin, read origin. 

Page 572, line 19, for Conrad Wright, Jr., read Charles Weir, Jr. 
Page 587, line 6, for Madsion, read Madison. 
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